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Editorial, 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT deserves so well of 
his countrymen and the world at large that it 
is hard to pass judgment upon any act of his 
which seems to imperil his influence and fame. 
It may be courageous for him to neglect his 

own. reputation and set himself in opposition to the 
great plan and purpose of his successor who is trying to 
do for the peace of the world what he did for peace be- 
tween two nations. The protest he now makes against 
the “‘false prophets of peace’’ is not only ill-timed in 
our judgment, but is even so weak as to be absurd. What 
possibility is there that the Munroe Doctrine or the 
over-immigration of Orientals should ever be a question 
to' be submitted to arbitration as between England and 
the United States? If France and Japan should sign a 
similar treaty act, the possibility of such a case arising 
would vanish even if Germany. did not come into the 
fellowship of nations declaring for peace. 


wt 


It is easy enough on Memorial Day to win applause 
by defending the government that undertook the respon- 
sibility of the Civil War when rebellion was abroad. 
Under the circumstances there was nothing to do but-to 
fight, and no one felt this more strongly than the present 
writer. But, if a dozen men in the North and as many 
in the South could have known what we now know, and 


* have used speech corresponding to such knowledge, the 


necessity for the war which they unconsciously invoked 
would not have arisen. Men who would not fight with 
swords and guns used the barbed arrows of fiery speech 
to inflame the passions of partisans on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and to make calmness of thought 
impossible. Arguments drawn from our experience in 
that fearful epoch have no meaning and no application 
to the affairs of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
other great nations to-day. 
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MInISTERIAL authority, we are told, has in our time 
declined. It is not in the matter of statistics alone that 
the liars will figure. A certain kind of civil and ‘ec- 
clesiastical authority has been stripped from the minis- 
terial function in enlightened communities. In many 
cases the result is similar to that which Thackeray ex- 
hibited in the case of Louis XVIII. with his royal robes 
and without them. Stripped of his ecclesiastical garb 
and authority the minister is often a poor weak creature 
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who never had any moral and spiritual influence and 
authority. But no generation since the world began 
has been so willing to admit the superiority of virtue as 
our own. Whether in the pulpit or out of it, in man 
or in woman, the superiority of intelligence and virtue 
combined have excited the admiration of society. If 
the superior person is in the pulpit, the pulpit will have 
authority which it never had in the old time when with 
scorn it was called the ‘“‘coward’s castle,’”’ the place where 
a man could say what he pleased about his fellow-men 
with no fear of contradiction from those whom he ma- 
ligned. 
st 


SYMPATHY with the criminal after he has been tried 
and condemned is a most admirable and desirable senti- 
ment; but it should take the form of investigating all 
modes of punishment and all the places of detention where 
prisoners are confined under sentence of the law. Every- 
thing possible should be done to make punishment serve 
the higher ends, both of the criminal and the community. 
Unfortunately the kind of sympathy which is too com- 
monly excited is a degenerate form of sentimentalism. 
Men and women, especially women, who would not 
look at or speak to certain persons of the criminal type 
so long as they are uncondemned, break out into a passion 
of maudlin sympathy when murderers and criminals 
of the basest type are exposed and sentenced. It is a 
strange wild freak of distorted feeling. It does harm 
every way: it prevents the just execution of the law, and 
it transfers pity from the victims of the spoiler to the 
criminal, who is made a heroic figure. 
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Frew people have taken the time to consider the effect 
upon the churches of the new modes of rapid transit. 
In every large city, east and west, whole districts have 
been depopulated and transferred to the uses of business. 
The people who once had their residences in these parts 
have been driven miles away. Steam, electricity, and 
the automobile have sometimes scattered the people 
who once lived in the square mile of a residence district 
over a hundred or more miles of suburban territory. 
As an inevitable consequence every church in these 
districts has been closed. A few congregations have 
moved together and rebuilt in another place, but the 
majority of the people have been scattered in such a 
way that reassembling on a Sunday was impossible. 
Rapid transit works from the centre of the city to a wide 
circumference, but does not connect the residence districts 
which lie in a circle from sixty to a hundred miles around. 
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PROBABLY the daily press throughout the whole country 
has taken note of the suit brought to prevent the carrying 
out of the provisions of the will of the late Mrs. Ole Bull. 
Into the details of the case we do not care to enter, but 
there is one broad question which affects many people in 
all parts of the country. Ever since the Parliament of 
Religions was held in Chicago peripatetic Swamis, Yogis, 
adepts, and philosophers of various kinds, mostly Hindus, 
have visited this country and reaped a rich harvest of 
money at the expense of sentimental devotees. Some of 
these men worked publicly and some in secret. There 
were a few men of noble presence and high character. 
There were many more who were of the kind so adequately 
described in the second epistle to Timothy: ‘‘For of this 
sort are they’which creep into houses, and lead captive 
silly women laden with sins, led away with divers lusts, 
ever learning and never able to come to the knowledge 
of the truth.’”’ A reputable native of Bombay told the 
writer some years ago that many of these persons, be- 
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cause they lost caste by coming here, changed their names 
and could not be identified in their own country. The 
Americans, hard-headed as they are, love that which is 
occult and mysterious, and to these men professing to 
hold the keys of the unseen palace of truth have given 
a welcome and access to their homes, a hospitality which 
many are now learning to regret. In Cambridge, Mass., 
the worst part of the exposure relates to the way in which 
the wily Oriental got access to the treasure chests of 
innocent women. 


Half-truths. 


Because we know in part and prophesy in part, now as 
in the days of the Apostle Paul, no individual and no 
church is able to state any truth in its integrity. No one 
is able to state any truth in its proper relations with other 
things known or believed, and least of all are we able to 
adapt such knowledge as we have to the needs of man- 
kind in such a way that we can say, this is good for all 
sorts and conditions of men and this prescription of truth 
is final. Some individuals and some churches see more 
than others, and the only excuse for being which any 
church can offer is that it holds as a sacred deposit some 
truth which the world needs which is not so well stated 
and so well applied by any other form of religious or- 
ganization. ; 

The ages have been marked by the rise and acceptance 
of specific forms of truth and by the birth and activity 
of men and women of great spiritual endowments who 
have been able to make these successive revelations 
acceptable to their fellow-men. Some of the revelations 
have been more important than others. Some of the 
revelators have been more highly gifted than others both 
in native ability and in the perception and application of 
truth; but these all saw in part and prophesied in part, 
and the truths they uttered were only half-truths, good 
only until more light was received and better statements 
were made. 

This statement may sound shocking to some person, 
who will immediately apply it to Jesus of Nazareth, and 
will ask if here we have not that which is final, conclusive, 
and to be received by all men everywhere. But while 
we may with great confidence assert that some of the 
truths affirmed by him were of the kind which may be 
explained, expounded, added to, and confirmed by later 
revelations, but that will never be repealed, we must also 
remember that no word of Jesus comes to us directly from 
him; that we have this treasure in earthen vessels, that it 
is evident enough to-day that those who claimed to stand 
nearest to him and to represent him most accurately 
did not fully understand him; indeed, that there are many 
living to-day who stand closer in sympathy to the real 
Jesus and his thought than did they of his own family 
and the circle of discipleship. 

The thing, however, which most needs to be said to-day 
in the interest of sympathy and charity is that what seem 
to us some of the most monstrous and incredible doctrines 
held in ages past and by generations down to our own 
time have contained half-truths which were important, 
and which helped the progress of the race. Nothing 
seems to a sympathetic and intelligent liberal to-day 
more false and monstrous in its representation of the 
divine character'and the fate of mankind than the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment of sinners in hell fire with the 
devil and his angels, who are at the same time fellow- 
sufferers and executors of the divine purpose to punish 
without mercy and without limit. This doctrine, stated 
in its most extreme form, is still believed by millions of 
so-called Christians and was once the almost universal 
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belief of the Christian Church. What justification can 
be urged for it? i 

We say it is monstrous, absurd, irrational, and incred- 
ible, and yet, if we are intelligent and charitable, we may 
come to see that this doctrine was once not only received 
as rational, but as a source of great comfort and con- 
solation in this present evil world. Many a patriot 
read with great satisfaction the account in the Revelation 
of the opening of the fifth seal, when the writer saw ‘“‘ under 
the altar the souls of them that were slain for the word of 
God and for the testimony which they held.’”” The 
patriot was moved to the centre of his being by the appeal 
they made, ‘“‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou 
not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?” ‘The appeal involved an assurance that there 
was one holy and true who would mete our strict justice 
to the tyrannous and brutal oppressors of their fellow- 
men. ‘The doctrine also seemed rational, because it was 
an explanation of the seeming chaos of affairs in this world 
where the good man often went to the wall while the 
boastful sinner reaped an ample reward for his wickedness 
in wealth and pleasure. A new and nobler doctrine of 
retribution was to come in to supersede this half-truth; 
but for the time it was possible for all high-minded men 
and lovers of their kind to rejoice in the divine sovereignty 
and the rule of infinite justice. It made stern warriors, 
noble martyrs, and champions of righteousness. 

Let this one doctrine stand as an illustration of that 
whole class of half-truths imbedded in archaic doctrines 
which are how passing away. ‘The harm they do to-day 
comes from holding them simply on the authority of 
ancient creeds and theologians when the arguments by 
which they were once properly sustained have ceased to 
be cogent and valid. To hold them now involves the 
smothering of nobler spiritual instincts, the crushing 
out of humane sympathies, and the acceptance of a doc- 
trine which has lost its power to inspire, when there are 
knocking at the door of the human soul the heralds of a 
new day and a new hope for humanity. 


In Templed Groves. 


“The groves were God’s first temples,’ “Man made 
the city; but God made the country,’’ are familiar sayings. 

And there is something in the rolling landscape that 
always suggests the presence of the divine. The climbing 
mountain, the falling cataract, the winding river, the 
beetling cliff, the forest, and the ocean, all speak a language 
that affects the heart of man. He stands in awe of the 
Power! 

But it is in the silence of the forest that he comes first 
into the very inner sanctuary of the Power that is in and 
over all. Here there seems to come to him a voice. ‘The 
ancients gave this God of the wood a strange form and 
faney. Out of the reeds of the river they fashioned a 
flute, and Pan, with the hoofs of a goat and the form of a 
man, played ever his seductive melodies on the shadow- 
lined marges of the silver streams of the forest. And in 
modern times the inspiration of the true poet has been 
the “deep-tangled wildwood.” 

It is in the forest that man first perceives the contrast, 
the impingement, and the reality of the outer world on 
his own soul. It is here that he listens to that still, small 
voice which is within, the interpreter of all that is with- 
out. It may be that the mountain and the sea awaken 
other emotions, but here in the leafy shadows, and in the 
silent swaying of the monarchs of the wood, he comes 
to a realization of that vast creation which is without 
wherein there dwells the Maker and Author of all that is 
in earth and heaven. Somehow there is a protection in 
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the wondrous bower of overarching foliage that quiets 
the heart. Here there is rest! 

In the midst of the forest, where the hundred-year-old 
trees stand, silently obeying the hidden laws of their 
being, one is constrained to think not of earth, but of what 
is to come. Perhaps not so much this as what is and 
what is to be. Here, far from the haunts of men, with 
nothing to distract the eye, as when one looks at the sea 
or the land, there comes the hour of meditation. It is 
here that the world with all its trouble and its turmoil 
fades away, and one stands face to face with his own 
soul. And, thinking of this and of the meaning of all 
things, the man who meditates thinks of God. For the 
forest is at once the emblem of the power that shapes 
the growth which is eternal: it is also a visible emanation 
of that spirit which pervades all things and which is most 
subtle in the heart and being of man. Here, then, one 
comes directly in contact with that power which, shining 
through the soul from the world that is behind, gives to 
man his first conception of God and of Goodness. For 
here none of the passions which mar the man come forth. 
Here he stands and communes with his better nature, 
with his inmost being, and, doing this, he communes with 
that power which here is most evidenced. If he hear the 
whispering of the leaves or the moaning of the pine or 
the music of the bird in the branches, he is constrained to 
inquire whence. And, making this inquiry, he is thrown 
inward on himself for the answer. It is not the outside 
stimuli, as some would have us believe, that answers: it is 
the human consciousness aroused by the eternal question 
that leaps from every forest and wood as to who made the 
wondrous growth‘that never ceases and, striking roots in 
the soil, grows into the empyrean for the benefit of man. 
It is in the silence and song of the wood that man comes 
into communion with a Power that rules, and rules his own 
soul as well. 

It is because in the forest there is less to attract the eye 
and ear that the contemplative mood comes on the 
stronger. It is here that man can forget his own cares 
and bathe his soul in the infinite. For it is the soul that 
now becomes ascendant. It triumphs, and man’s thought 
is not restricted to the humdrum of daily life. It looks 
within, and is startled into a kind of quiet joy to find that 
it is possessed with a dream that shows the way. Here 
there is no evil. ‘True, there appears to the hypercritical 
a tangled undergrowth that one may liken to the lower 
strata of humanity piled one on the other. But little 
does this thought impress even the sceptical. Here in the 
languor of the silent shade there come the thoughts that 
are far from the world and its turmoil. Here it is that one 
finds the illustration of the imperturbability of the Deity. 
Here one can discover the laws, albeit there is under- 
growth and the lightning stroke, of that camaraderie which 
allows every man to take what he needs out of the ele- 
mental world of lore and love. 

Being thrown backward on himself, man becomes a 
dreamer, first of the Author of the infinite here expanding, 
but also of the infinite in his own soul which is expanding 
to meet the scene around him. If the plant and shrub 
must give way to the giant oak or the colossal redwood, so 
must there be a giving way in the growth of the races. 
The last man standing on the summit of all that man has 
suffered and achieved will see more clearly the laws of 
being and of soul-life than any of his predecessors. It is 
this reflex action of thought that makes the lessons of the 
forest come so close to the man. After he feels this dis- 
tinct presence of the Over-soul here in the silence, he is 
fain to contrast the world he lives in with this world of 
silence and rest and shadow where there is no audible 
competition or contest. 

Out of this silent contemplation a thousand thoughts 
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start that connect man with God. If in the world there is 
a desire for gain, if it is imbedded in the human heart to 
get and keep, here there is simple life, naught that does 
not obey the laws in the condition of things. It is here 
that Nature rules, not the matter that is ever at the feet, 
but the inner life that is clothing itself in this matter and 
weaving it into a robe of gorgeous green or into the deli- 
cate blue of the violet at the feet. It is here far from the 
mart that man becomes a dreamer of the things that do 
not pass away, that have a kinship to this delicate, subtle, 
kindly, and beauty-evoking force that is in the veined leaf 
and the shaggy bark of the tree as well as in the mosses 
that velvet the path he treads under the shadows. Sitting 
in the dense darkness or the twilight of the forest, man 
is made to consider ‘the power that works all this and to 
ask himself wherein such a power works evil. He is fain 
at the end of his contemplation to fall down and worship 
this spirit that rules and reigns. For here in the midst 
of the calm the storms of the man’s endeavor seem to 
lose their significance. As the monarch must bow to the 
lightning stroke, so the heart of man must worship the 
Heart that is here breathing itself into so many forms. 
The man and all his works, the city and the house, are 
nothing beside the wondrous architecture of the forest. 
And with this sense of the being of the wood there comes 
the idea of worship. Out in the heat and glare of the 
valley there is more of riot and bloom, more of the Power 
that is so wondrous, but here there is the peace and rest 
that passeth understanding. Man seeks the shade be- 
cause it is grateful, and so he comes here to seek God for 
his goodness. The groves become ‘‘God’s first temples” 
because here man first finds peace and rést. 


Current Topics. 


THE government’s conviction, that the recent decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in the Standard 
Oil and American ‘Tobacco Company cases have added 
to the effectiveness of the Sherman Act instead of detract- 
ing from its vigor, was indicated conclusively by Attor- 
ney-General Wickersham, who, in testifying at the end of 
last week before the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice, announced that on the 
strength of those decisions criminal proceedings would 
be begun against offenders, with better prospects of 
convictions than ever before. Said Mr. Wickersham: 
“Until the Supreme Court laid down its definite con- 
struction in the two cases just decided, the reluctance 
(of juries to convict) was well understood; for the law 
has always been open to question and has been con- 
strued in different ways by different courts. Juries 
are becoming more willing now, however, to convict, 
and judges who have been reluctant to impose prison 
penalties now have the Supreme Court decisions to sus- 
tain them.” 
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A POINTED rebuke to race prejudice in the army was 
administered by President Taft on June 5. ‘The Presi- 
dent, in dealing with the refusal by Col. Joseph Garrard, 
commandant of the post at Fort Myer, to recommend 
a young Jewish soldier for examination for promotion 
to the commissioned grade, instructed the Secretary of 
War to convey to the officer in question the emphatic 
disapproval of the commander-in-chief of the action taken, 
admittedly on the ground that the introduction of a 
Jewish officer and his family and friends into a military 
community would result in unpleasant complications for 
all concerned. ‘‘Such procedure,’ read the reprimand 
administered to Col. Garrard, “indicates not only preju- 
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dice that should not be found in an officer of his [Col. 
Garrard’s] position and experience, but amounts to a 
failure to justly and fairly consider the merits and claims 
of the applicant as shown by efficient service and ex- 
cellent standing in the mental examinations.” 
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THERE was an unmistakable touch of the Napoleonic 
in the departure of Porfirio Diaz, ex-president of Mexico, 
from the soil of his country at Vera Cruz, to self-imposed 
exile in Spain, on May 31. The man who for thirty years 
had been the undisputed master of Mexico took leave 
of his army, as represented by a guard of honor, and of 
his flag amid a touching scene, in the course of which he 
pledged his devotion to the fatherland and declared his 
willingness to return to it whenever its welfare should 
demand his presence. While the deposed president was 
sailing away on the Ypiranga, Francisco I. Madero, Jr., 
the man who started the revolution as a protest against 
unjust arrest by order of Diaz, was starting on his tri- 
umphal journey to Mexico City, there to take a directing 
part in the reorganization of the shattered forces of the 
republic and to participate in the forthcoming battle 
at the polls, which the bulk of the Mexican people evi- 
dently hope will end in the election of Madero to the post 
which Diaz had vacated at the behest of a strong public 
sentiment. 
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THE celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Italy culminated fittingly in the dedication, 
last Sunday, of the colossal memorial to Victor Emmanuel 
II., Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, and the host of other 
patriots who had a part in the resurrection of the country 
in a glorious period. The monument, a structure of 
marble surmounting the highest point of the historic 
Capitoline Hill, consists of the Museum of the Risorgi- 
mento, with the Altar of the Fatherland in the foreground, 
serving as the pedestal to a heroic golden bronze equestrian 
statue of Victor Emmanuel. This splendid typification 
of the revival of a nation which the cynical diplomacy 
of the first half of the nineteenth century regarded as 
utterly dead has been in process of construction for thirty 
years, and has cost the Italian people not less than 
$20,000,000. Apart from its sentimental value, the monu- 
ment is a splendid example of the artistic genius of modern 
Italy, and constitutes a notable adornment to Rome. 


rd 


THE unrest in Turkey under the régime of the Young 
Ottomans is indicated by two incidents which have 
been recorded in the press of the West during the past 
week. On June 1 the cable brought the news that the 
insurgent Arabs in Assyr had captured Abha, the capital 
of the district, with its Turkish garrison of 3,000 men, 
three batteries of light artillery, and several heavy guns. 
The situation was such as to justify the most energetic 
measures, and it was announced from Constantinople 
that Izzet Pasha, the conqueror of Yemen, was organiz- 
ing a strong expedition against the tribesmen. , Four 
days later a sign of the disquiet in the European proy- 
inces was brought to the breakfast tables of Chris- 
tendom in the despatch that told of the discovery of 
great supplies of dynamite and apparatus for the manu- 
facture of bombs, near Kuprili, close to the rails over 
which the Sultan Mehemed will travel on his forthcoming 
visit to Macedonia. In Arabia, as in Macedonia, there 
appears to be a growing danger of grave eruptions of 
disaffection. 

a 

MaRVELS in the art of aviation on the heavier-than- 

air principle have been accomplished within the week 
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in the race which began at Paris and will end at Turin. 
The first to reach Rome, by way of Nice, was Lieut. 
Conneau of the French: navy, who, flying under the 
nom d air of André Beaumont, achieved, on June 1, the 
transit of 1,300 miles between the French capital and 
that of Italy at an average speed exceeding seventy 
miles an hour with scarcely a mishap, thus winning 
prizes aggregating more than $40,000 and the glory of 
the longest flight yet recorded since the aéroplane became 
a practicable medium of dirigible travel. . Three other 
aviators, all Frenchmen, followed Lieut. Conneau to 
Rome in various degrees of injury in the course of the 
next four days. Once there, the difficult task of flying 
over the Apennines confronted them. There is yet 
much scepticism as to the practical results to be achieved 
by long-sustained flights in the present stage of perfec- 
tion attained by the aéroplane, but of the essential courage 
these undertakings involve there is no doubt. 
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UNCENSORED despatches which have recently found 
their way across the Spanish frontier indicate that a 
formidable movement of protest against repression is 
going on in the country which is not yet reconciled to the 
execution of Ferrer. It is represented that Premier 
Canalejas, hard pressed by the Republicans in parlia- 
ment, has allied himself more and more with the con- 
servative forces, with the result that a vigorous cam- 
paign against free speech has been undertaken by the 
government. It is said that many arrests of disaffected 
persons are being made every day; that newspapers are 
being suppressed on the slightest pretext; that the cities 
are swarming with spies, eager to submit all sorts of 
evidence to the busy tribunals. The situation, it is 
further explained, is highly pleasing to the Republicans, 
who long have sought to force the government into an 
overt alignment with the reactionary elements, in order 
to clear the issue and furnish fruitful ground for a defi- 
nite revolutionary propaganda. 


Brevities. 


If anything worth while happens in a parish, send a 
note of it to the Christian Register. 


A parish in which nothing happens unless it is done 
by the minister may have a name to live, but it is dead. 


Paul, the apostle, escaped a lot of worry when he could 
say to his friends and enemies, ‘‘Yea, I judge not mine 
own self.’ * 


It is a common remark that, when workingmen begin 
to invest their savings, they become conservative and 
sensitive concerning the rights of property. 


It is right for those who have borne the heat and burden 
of. the day to rest a while in the coolness of the evening 
and to enjoy the splendors of the western sky. 


The habit of travelling from west to east for summer 
recreation is bringing to the attention of many well-to-do 
people, who were ignorant of them before, the existence 
of interesting antiquities and memorials of the old colony 
days in New England. 


Preachers and Sunday-school teachers are still trying 
to get moral lessons out of the stories of Methuselah, 
Noah, and Lot. There would be no harm in this if the 
preachers and teachers did not try to make their hearers 
believe that the stories were; literal history. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


Freedom Forever! 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I thought at first I would allow my brother Beach to 
have the last word. Perhaps he will, even though I speak 
again. But, if I now demolish him, I must first of all 
return most cordially his affectionate embrace. After 
I slay him, I shall love him still; and, as he will not know 
that he is slain, I do not see why I should not proceed to 
cut off his head. 

He seems to think that the question of our moral free- 
dom belongs to a somewhat recondite psychology. In 
this he is another good man gone wrong, in what (I must 
admit) is a very estimable company. But I am disposed 
to maintain, against that whole goodly array that this isa 
most practical question. No doubt we shall all go on 
distributing moral praise and blame, whatever doctrine 
of the will we espouse. But, if our apparent freedom 
is only a sham, it then becomes so evident that our whole 
moral life is also but a kind of sham, I see not how the 
effect of this view can be, in the large way, other than 
unfavorable to the maintenance of moral enthusiasm and 
endeavor. 

Moreover, if we cannot trust our minds in the judgment 
that we are free, and therefore deserve the praise and blame 
which freedom implies, in what can we trust them? It 
seems to me that here is the most solid footing that we 
have, and the only open path to the most inspiring view 
of human nature of which we can conceive. As for Paul’s 
testimony, that appears to be somewhat uncertain. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling’’ does not sound as if he expected divine working to 
accomplish the whole desired result. 

Now will Mr. Beach “discuss’’? At all events, I have 
done my best to lure him from his position of onlooker, 
and to get him to descend into the lists. 

Howarp N. Brown. 

Boston, Mass. 


Miracle: A Suggestion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have watched the discussion of miracles, as conducted 
in the Christian Register, with impelling interest. The 
discussion, in the main, would seem to be fair and dis- 
criminating. Still, as it seems to a plain student of this 
and similar subjects, the last—and possibly the most 
needed—word has not yet been said; at least, not in so 
clear and definite form as one could wish. 

Rey. Howard N. Brown, as the writer understands his 
position, would seem to have discovered, if not quite 
clearly illustrated, the underlying principle of what may 
really be called miracle. But we have not yet solved all 
the problems of the universe. By nomeans. Mr. Brown 
is surely on safe ground in his contention that in the very 
nature of things there must be room in the cosmic order 
and within the compass of human life for what may in 
some real sense be classed as miracle,—not in the crude 
popular sense of that term, of course, as something out- 
side of natural law, and contrary to it, but rather as a 
supplement to and a fuller expression of that law,—a spirit 
of life and power suffused within and through it. 

Therefore, permit me to suggest this: that natural law 
has its own legitimate! sphere of operation,—this is self- 
evident. But may it not also be just as true that there is 
still room for a divine agency, without interfering with the 
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law, and which is a law unto itself, to impart new life and 
a much greater power for use and service? ‘The cosmos 
itself is a living organism, potential with life, purpose, 
freedom, power. And the source of this potential life is 
—and forever must be—the Creative Spirit that is said 
to have “‘moved upon the face of the waters’’ in the be- 
ginnings of the creative work; and, as the writer firmly 
believes, this Creative Spirit may, and sometimes does, 
breathe into organic being the impetus of a new life and 
a dynamic power, as the exigencies of the case may de- 
mand. Why not? For back of all causation is God 
himself, who is “in all, through all, and over all.” 

And, surely, this principle may apply, with certain 
limitations, to human life and experience. Why should 
one challenge this almost universal belief of mankind? 
God is both transcendent and immanent. He must be; 
and who would have it otherwise? And may not such 
help—this divine help—come in response to the cry of 
need, to the prayer of faith, when that prayer is in accord 
with the Supreme Will, with one’s own highest good and a 
worthier service of others? Ifnot, why not? Asa mother 
gives special aid to her child, in response to its need, so 
God is neither indifferent nor helpless to the actual needs 
of his children. And, besides, there are myriads of 
agencies, intelligent and obedient (although unseen by 
us), that are ever ready to do the bidding of “the Lord of 
hosts.” 

The plain truth is—and we need not conceal it—that 
men in general have become—or are becoming—too se- 
verely scientific in their bent of mind,—so much so, indeed, 
that we are dangerously near the point of eliminating God, 
in our modes of thought and habits of life, out of his own 
creations. Law is too largely substituted for life, the 
letter for the spirit, and so on. ‘This, too, in a world that 
is throbbing with the very life of God, glorious in mystery, 
and marvellous in its phenomena. 

To conclude, the writer himself has had experiences, 
from time to time, which could not by any known natural 
law be explained. ‘These experiences were simply God’s 
answer—and in his own way—to a perplexed and needy 
soul. J. A. BALDRIDGE. 

PuyALLuP, WASH. 


Summer School of Agriculture. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I call the attention of our ministers, especially 
of those located in the smaller towns in New England, to 
the announcement of courses for country clergymen made 
by the Summer School of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst? For several years this school has 
offered an admirable short summer course for ministers and 
their wives. ‘This year the course runs from July 24 to Au- 
gust 4, and includes lectures on ‘The Church and the 
Rural Problem’’; an outline of the broader aspects of the 
conditions of ‘““New England Agriculture”; ‘The De- 
velopment of the Rural Community’; “Rural School 
Problems’; and kindred topics in which many of our 
ministers ought to be vitally interested. On August 2-4 
there will also be a Conference of Rural Social Workers, 
which should contain much of value for ministers. ‘The 
Massachusetts Agricultural College is heartily to be com- 
mended for its broad vision in offering these courses, 
and it is to be hoped that numbers of our ministers will 
be wise enough to avail themselves of them. Full in- 
formation may be had from Prof. William Hurd, Director 
of the Summer School, Massachusetts Agricultural 
School, Amherst, Mass. ; 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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Che Anniversaries, 


The Laymen’s Rally. 


An interesting and successful innovation in the pro- 
gramme of Anniversary Week was the Laymen’s Rally, 
held at Tremont Temple on Wednesday evening, May 24, 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Club of Boston. In 
response to invitations sent to the Unitarian Clubs and the 
men in general of the parishes of Greater Boston and 
vicinity, the main floor of the auditorium, which was 
reserved for men, was nearly filled, with men and women 
in the balconies to fully the usual number at any of the 
evening meetings. [he predominance of men over women 
in the audience unquestionably established a new record. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
College, presided, and the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington. In 
addition to the chairman, the speakers were Hon. Adel- 
bert Moot of Buffalo, Hon. Clarence W. Carr of New 
Hampshire, and Hon. Horace Davis of San Francisco. 

Ex-President Eliot in his opening remarks said in part — 

“From the time of the earliest institution of Unitarian 
churches in this country Unitarians have stood firmly for 
certain great religious principles. The first is freedom,— 
freedom of thought and speech. The next is the right 
of individual private judgment,—the right which was 
affirmed by Protestantism, lost sight of for centuries even 
in Protestant dominions, brought again to the front by the 
earliest Unitarians of the nineteenth century, and to-day 
dear to us as our lives. 

‘We also believe that our religious faith should be 
within us the motive power to action, that deeds tell 
much louder than words; and we propose as religious men 
to show the faith that is in us by deeds and the faith that 
is in our churches by their deeds. 

‘We believe that the prime motive towards righteous 
action is love,—love of kindred and friends and the com- 
mon people and all the people. The characteristic Uni- 
tarian motive, or inner fire, is love, clear, pure, undefiled, 
full of fire. It has been said of us that we are an intel- 
lectual people, cold, unmoved, not subject to ecstasy or 
the violent expression of emotion. Nevertheless, the fire 
burns with us and burns in our churches, and that fire is 
love.” 

President Eliot then introduced Hon. Adelbert Moot 
of Buffalo, who spoke in part as follows :— 


REMARKS OF HON. ADELBERT MOOT. 


The admirable statement of the Unitarian position to 
which you have just listened reaJ/ly makes any speeches 
unnecessary, and yet some discussion of these brief, clear, 
admirably-stated principles may not be amiss. I was 
much impressed when I read in the report of the Commit- 
tee on Social Service two sentences written by Mr. Davis 
of San Francisco, and I want to read those two sentences 
because they express quite as clearly as I could express 
my view of a practical religion which is our religion :— 

“The primary work of the Christian Church is the 
fostering and enriching of the religious life through the 
habit of worship and divine communion. Social service 
is the essential product of this devotion. It is the word 
made flesh: it is work proving its faith. ‘The application 
of the religious life to social service is the test of the vitality 
and the efficiency of the church.” 

There you have my doctrine in two modern sentences, 
—a doctrine that is not new, as Mr. Davis himself said, 
but is in reality the doctrine of the fatherhood of God and 
the'brotherhood of man which has just been stated by our 
presiding officer. 
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Every church, so to speak, is a station maintained for 
the purpose of charging all the people who come there with 
moral energy,—inoral energy to the extent of moving them 
to do something for the betterment of mankind. The 
old theory of the church was that it was maintained to 
help us save our souls from something that otherwise 
would overtake us in the hereafter. I think that theory 
of churches is going out; in fact, I think it has gone out 
among even Orthodox churches to a considerable extent. 
Men and women are a little ashamed of going to church 
for the single purpose of saving their souls, and I think 
they have come to see that in the teaching of Jesus, in his 
wonderful parables like that of the Good Samaritan and 
many others, he was teaching social service of the right 
sort; that he was not laying the stress on the person going 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath Day to save his soul, 
but on the human being treating the other human being 
as he should be treated, helping him in difficulty, helping 
to make him happier, teaching human beings that they 
were not to be selfish, that they were not to pile up wealth 
for themselves in this world or to seek in some way by 
going through the forms and ceremonies of the synagogue 
to save themselves in the world to come. 

_ If that be so, then that is the doctrine at the very foun- 
dation of social service. But your workers must be main- 
tained by somebody. The people they help must be 
maintained. It may be that some of them must be taught 
something in order that they may help themselves in this 
complicated world, and all of those things mean money. 
Money has become the instrument of to-day, and it is 
not to be ignored even in getting forward the work of the 
church. 

- That being so, regarding churches as stations to charge 
human beings with energy, it follows that the preacher 
has for his first duty not the doing of this work, but the 
holding up to us of high ideals of action. He has for his 
duty the denunciation of things so plainly wrong that 
they should be denounced from the pulpit. But that 
means that he must be an informed man, and he must 
know what he is denouncing. 


Here by way of illustration the speaker discussed the 
question of Senator Fletcher’s defence of Senator Lorimer, 
declaring that we should not denounce the senator for 
exercising his right of conscience and judgment under his 
oath; that we should not denounce in such cases unless 
the evidence as to the man’s past character is such as to 
impeach his motive. “The right of individual judgment,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is as sacred to the man in the Senate of the 
United States as it is to one who believes in socialism 
or who is a passive anarchist, or believes in any of the 
other isms that I think a man may believe in and still 
be honest and still be entitled to our sympathy.”’ 


Next to the home, the church is the place and the 
minister is the man to fire people with that moral enthu- 
siasm that Jane Addams got from her father more than 
from any one source, that moral enthusiasm that Booker 
Washington probably got from New England school- 
teachers more than from any other one source, which has 
made Booker Washington an uplifting power in the solu- 
tion of the race problem in the South. 

In my idea of the way our religion should be applied 
to human affairs I do not differ one iota from Jane 
Addams. She is good Unitarian enough for me, Booker 
Washington is good Unitarian enough for me, when it 
comes to practical affairs of life. ‘This country ought not 
to be under the reproach of killing from three to five 
times as many people as are killed in other countries in 
coal mines, on railways, and in industries. We ought not 
to be paying out $75,000,000 a year for accident insurance 
instead of taking care of the poor mortals who are in- 
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jured as the result of neglect and of improper laws that 
must be straightened out probably by constitutional 
amendments to set matters om a more just basis. I 
speak after much experience as counsel for corporations. 
When you know that on the average less than $25 apiece 
is paid to the victims of these industrial accidents, and 
that very few of them ever get anything, even considering 
the few who get large verdicts; when you realize that 
of every dollar paid for accident insurance only about 
forty cents ever reaches a human being or does a human 
being any good; when you consider all the expenses of 
courts and lawyers in this maladjusted situation, you 
will see that the courageous, fair-minded layman has 
enough todo. Or, if you will consider the larger problem, 
that old problem of war and the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that are being spent every year in arming for 
imaginary dangers, the imaginary danger caused by the 
rulers of a people going wrong and losing their heads,—if 
you will imagine what we could do if, under the leader- 
ship of our President, we could finally open a furrow that 
would result in peace arbitrations for the world, arbi- 
trating everything, even to questions of honor, then you 
will perceive that the churches that maintain the moral 
stations to keep up the welfare of this country until it 
bring about reforms of this sort by sane and constitu- 
tional and lawful means have quite enough to do to better 
this world. 


Ex-President ELiot. The next speaker has had various 
experietice in public activity and service. He lives in 
rural New Hampshire. He has been a leading citizen 
in rural New Hampshire. Heis a manufacturer. He has 
lately been a candidate for public office. He has always 
been a leading Unitarian. He ran for office in New 
Hampshire lately against another Unitarian, and the 
other Unitarian was elected,—Gov. Bass. But now Mr. 
Carr, the defeated candidate, has been doing his very 
best to aid in the passage by the legislature of the meas- 
ures brought in in the interests of the Republican party 
by Gov. Bass and his coadjutors, and he has been bring- 
ing to the support of those measures just as many Demo- 
crats as he could. Gov. Bass told me this week that the 
two parties in New Hampshire had not divided on any 
of the good measures brought before the legislature on 
party lines, Republican and Democratic. They had 
divided really between progressives on the one side and 
conservatives on the other. As becomes a Unitarian, 
Mr. Carr is a progressive, although a Democrat. He is 
competent to set before you a Unitarian layman’s idea 
of public service and of an effective religion. 


REMARKS OF HON. CLARENCE W. CARR. 


What President Eliot has told you is absolutely true, 
and I suppose I am the first man in the old Granite State 
who, in a convention of Democrats, urged them to vote 
for the best men without regard to party label. Whether 
or not they did it, you may judge from the fact that my 
splendid opponent defeated me overwhelmingly. 

The most important business of this country is not the 
commercial business, is not the business of your factories, 
is not the business of your railroads, is not the business 
that throbs throughout the land, but the business of 
government. And, if there is any one thing that I have 
advocated in the brief career in which I have been doing 
my public duty, it has been the purity of the ballot. I 
have said in Democratic conventions and elsewhere that 
a pure ballot was more potent to save this country than 
all armies were to destroy it. I have said to the people 
of New Hampshire,—and I have never in my life uttered 
a sentiment but what I have got a whole-hearted response 
from out the breasts and the thought and the heart of 
the people,—I have said to them, not arguing for party 
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advantage, not arguing the questions which usually agi- 
tate them: ‘“‘Remember your caucus day and elect good 
men for your public offices. Your ministers may tell you 
to remember the Sabbath Day, and to that I say Amen; 
but above all things I charge you to remember Election 
Day and to keep it holy, because it is the one day in 
our scanty modern calendar above all others that belongs 
to God and to your country.” 

Now if that is the most important business that we have, 
how shall we best conserve that business? In a remark- 
able symposium that was issued a few years ago, the 
distinguished presiding officer of this meeting,—and I 
hesitate not to say the first American citizen,—as I say, 
stich men as President Eliot and Roger Wolcott and 
Gov. Long and Edward Everett Hale declared that 
the church was the very foundation of the righteousness 
of our political system. That being the case, we never 
can afford to neglect the church. We must attend to 
the business of maintaining our churches as one of the 
first and foremost businesses that we have. If this 
country is worth preserving upright and transmitting 
pure, let us see to it that we do it in the best possible 
way. 

If there is anything that the Unitarian religion has 
taught me, if there is any hope that it has extended to 
me, it has extended the hope that this country might be 
immortal, and it has extended the theory that its institu- 
tions were founded upon the same principles which under- 
lie the institution of our church. Imagine my surprise, 
then, when lately I read in one of the daily journals of 
New York this sentiment, “A woman running in a 
hundred-yard race in a hobble skirt is nothing to the 
United States trying to work out a democracy with the 
two great handicaps of a constitution and a Supreme 
Court.” 

I submit to you, Mr. President, that never since 1860 
has a doctrine of such atrocious character been sub- 
mitted by a sane man to the consideration of the American 
people. Some of you who are older than I and some 
not so old remember how this country passed through 
the fiery furnace of war in safety because it was founded 
upon the righteousness of God and how our flag repre- 
senting those institutions which that sentiment con- 
demns came out whole, clean, and pure and representing 
the best democracy that the world knows or ever will 
see. That flag stands for the court and it stands for the 
Constitution; and I wonder if the author of that senti- 
ment ever understood or knew what the court cost or 
what the Constitution cost, or what sentiment was be- 
hind it that gave us that most marvellous political docu- 
ment that has ever been written by any nation or any men. 
I wonder if he has ever read of that moment in the con- 
vention which framed that document, when it seemed that 
everything must fail, and when Washington, the presid- 
ing officer, arose in his place and appealed to the great 
men who surrounded him to be true to the polestar that 
guided them, to the charge that had been put upon them, 
to do that which their own conscience would tell them was 
right. He said, “Raise a standard to which the wise 
and honest can repair, and leave the event in the hands 
of God.” 


Continuing, Mr. Carr eulogized the character of 
Webster, comment on which had been made in the dis- 
cussion during the business session, and declared that 
Whittier in sackcloth and ashes repented the reflections 
which he cast upon the statesman in the poem “ Ichabod,” 
and that it was the speeches of Daniel Webster and the 
spirit which he inspired in the hearts of the American 
people which made Appomattox possible and gave to us 
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an indissoluble union of indestructible States. In con- 
clusion he said :— 

“The churches are the most potent taker we have for 
ministering to our spiritual needs upon which are based 
the fundamental principles of this great country of ours 
and its form of government, however faulty it may be. 
They are the most potent influences for upbuilding 
the public honor upon which all political fabrics must 
rest. ‘They are the most potent influences for perpetuat- 
ing our institutions and for making our flag a symbol 
of justice. This religion of ours, this faith of ours, 
this church of ours, will be engaged in this work long after 
you and I have sailed down that broad river which we 
call life and out upon that great and unknown sea which 
we have named Immortality.” iy 


Ex-President Exror. It is little more than a hundred 
and fifty years since the house of Priestley in Birming- 
ham was mobbed because he was a Unitarian. I can 
well remember the extreme disgust expressed about 
Unitarians among intelligent people who lived, let us 
say, west of the Hudson River. It was felt by educated 
and intelligent people that a Unitarian was not a relig- 
ious man at all. He was certainly an infidel and prob- 
ably an atheist, and it might reasonably be doubted 
whether he was a patriot. I think what we have just 
heard should satisfy us of two things: first, that Uni- 
tarians are patriots in every sense of the word; and, sec- 
ondly, that they believe in the assiduous cultivation of 
personal and public honor. Moreover, many things 
have occurred lately which ought to satisfy us that 
being a Unitarian is no harm to a man who aspires to 
positions of public trust, whether in business or in gov- 
ernment. 

We are next to listen to a veteran, serviceable Unita- 
rian in all sorts of service,—in business, in education, in 
government, in trusteeship. He comes now from the 
remote State of California, where he has long lived, but 
he was of Massachusetts birth and a birthright Unita- 
rian. I present to you the Hon. Horace Davis of San 
Francisco. 


REMARKS OF HON. HORACE DAVIS. 


I will say to you to-night a few words regarding the 
position of the layman in the new country. A layman 
in California is confronted with an entirely different situ- 
ation from what confronts the layman here. You have 
a church here that is centuries old, and it is thoroughly 
established and everybody knows what it is, and you 
are a pretty respectable lot of people. It is not so in 
the interior of California. Out there they don’t know 
what a Unitarian is, whether he is a wild beast or an 
insect. But sometimes we see the other side and very 
pleasantly. Sometimes we see a person who is emanci- 
pated by Unitarianism. I was teaching a Bible class one 
Sunday, and at the close a young woman came to speak 
to me and said, “I hope I don’t intrude.’ I said, 
‘““What do you mean?’’ She said: “I don’t belong here. 
I am a Methodist, or, rather, I was a Methodist.’ 
I said: “‘We are very glad to see you. ‘This place is 
open to anybody; and, if you get any satisfaction out of 
it, come in whenever you can.” She said: ‘I told you 
I was a Methodist. I was born so, I was brought up so, 
I lived all my younger life so; but, when I came out into 
the world and began to read, I seemed to go away from 
the church and took no interest in it. I did not believe 
its creed, and I became very unhappy. I thought there 
was no religion in the world for me, and this is the first time 
in my life that I have ever heard of a religion that suited 
my case, and I want to come again.” 

She continued to come for a year, and then I missed 
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her. A year later I was attending a teachers’ institute 
at Sacramento; and, after I had made an address, I 
saw this same woman coming to speak to me. I learned 
that she was a teacher and had gone from San Francisco 
to take a school in a remote part of Stanislaus County, 
and that she missed greatly the opportunity of attending 
the Unitarian church. I said, ‘“‘I will tell the ladies of 
the Post-office Mission, and they will send you some 
literature, and I will send you the Register.” She was 
delighted at the prospect. A year later I again met her 
and she said: “I wish you could see those copies of the 
Register that you sent me. I read it to the family I am 
living in, and they pass it along to the next house and 
the next and the next, and it doesn’t get back to me till 
it is worn to a rag.” 

That young woman had dropped off her creed and her 
dogma and her Methodism, but she was very happy 
in what there was left. What she had was her religion, 
pure and clean and good. 

When you start a church in California, you go into a 
country town and begin with an audience in a public 
hall,—just an audience made up of all kinds, agnostic 
and people driven out of the other churches and anar- 
chists and everything that drifts into a church, and more 
or less good men and good women among them. ‘Then 
the audience slowly becomes a congregation, and, if the 
minister is wide awake and attends to his business, the 
congregation slowly becomes a church, an organized body 
with roots down and with alliances with other churches, 


and it becomes a vehicle for the promotion of the king- 
dom of God. 


_Ex-President Error. When I attempted at the be- 
ginning of this meeting to state some of the fundamental 
beliefs of Unitarians, I think I omitted one very important 
item, and it is an item which is full of hope and promise 
for the future and which opens before the young men of 
this denomination an infinite prospect of service and of 
power. We all of us believe in the upward tendency 
of things, in the perfectibility of the universe and of the 
slow progress of the human race toward common happi- 
ness, common joy, and a common faith in the goodness 
and mercy of God. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


The Annual Festival closing the exercises of Anniver- 
sary Week took place in Tremont Temple on Friday 
evening, May 26. Dinner was served at six o’clock, 
the divine blessing being invoked by Rev. Dr. Crothers. 
The chairman of the evening was Mr. Charles W. Ames 
of St. Paul, who was introduced by Mr. W. Rodman 
Peabody of Boston, chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements. The welcome to the guests was spoken 
by Mr. James W. Beatley of Boston, and responded to 
by Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, Ohio. Addresses fol- 
lowed by Rev. Matthew R. Scott, of Leeds, Eng., Mr. 
Joseph C. Lincoln of Hackensack, N.J., and Hon. Leslie 
C. Cornish of Augusta, Me., a judge of the Maine Supreme 
Court. Music was furnished by Mr. Frank O. Nash, 
organist, and the Raymond Orchestra of young women. 
At the conclusion of the dinner Mr. Peabody extended a 
cordial welcome to the guests. ‘‘To me,” he said, ‘‘this 
opportunity is a peculiar happiness, because it is an 
imperative one. I happen to know of a family which now 
for the third generation is honored by sitting upon the 
platform at Unitarian festivals. Just seventy years ago 
some daring layman conceived the idea that there might 
be some portion of the inner man which was not wholly 
satisfied by scholarly discourse, and who believed that 
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godly fellowship, when mixed in proper proportions with 
ice-cream, might be a proper auxiliary to spiritual refine- 
ment, and therefore the visiting clergymen were asked 
to the first Unitarian Festival.’”’ Mr. Peabody read 
from a letter written by James Freeman Clarke, May 27, 
1841, describing pleasantly this first Festival, at which 
he said, “There was cheerfulness enough, and religion 
also.” 

Introducing Mr. Ames as the presiding officer, Mr. 
Peabody indulged in a little humorous reference to Mr. 
Ames’s business as the publisher of law books, congratu- 
lating the ministers’ wives that his company had not yet 
gone into the business of publishing calf-bound works 
upon theology at $5 a volume. “And yet for all the ex- 
travagance which he has cost me and my fellow-lawyers,” 
he said, ‘‘we forgive him to-night inasmuch as he has come 
so far to dine with us; and it is with the very greatest 
pleasure that I introduce to you the presiding officer of 
the Festival, Charles W. Ames, Esq., of St. Paul. 


REMARKS OF CHARLES W. AMES. 


I come to you not as a Westerner, but as a Unitarian 
layman. I am proud of being a Unitarian. There is a 
story of Col. T. W. Higginson that, when he was abroad, 
he sat at the dinner table next toa young English woman, 
to whom he said something which indicated that he was 
a patriotic American. She turned to him with surprise 
and said: ‘Why, Mr. Higginson, do you like to be an 
American? I knew many people had to be Americans, 
but I never supposed they liked it.’ Now I have to bea 
Unitarian for reasons which are quite sufficient to my- 
self, and I like it. Not that a Unitarian has any cause 
to be self-complacent: the best of human conduct is 
none too good. The near-saints, if they are near-saints, 
are saints enough to be humble, or else they are not near- 
saints. But we may all, I think, feel a pride—not a 
personal pride, but a diffused pride—in belonging to an 
organization that has had on its records such a long list 
of sons of God and prophets in its ministers, such a multi- 
tude of consecrated men and women throughout all its 
churches. 

I am also proud of being a layman. I probably should 
not say that if my class feeling had not been touched by 
something which one of the ministers said yesterday 
afternoon. It was remarked that on a certain proposi- 
tion the ministers were all lined up on one side and the 
business men on the other; that the brand or stamp of 
business man had been put all over the American Uni- 
tarian Association; that the business men were obstruct- 
ing the growth of the spirit in our denomination, and there 
was an irrepressible conflict on between the ministers 
and the laymen. 

Now that sounded to me pretty bad: I hope it is not 
true. ‘This is not the place or the time to discuss the 
merits of the proposition which was before the house. 
But I shall have to say this, that, if it is a fact that the 
ministers were lined up in favor of the proposition and 
the business men were lined up against it, it might be 
worth while to consider what the proposition was. An 
unprejudiced outsider might perhaps say that, if this was 
a question of philosophy, of theology or religion, he would 
give the decision to the ministers without delay; but, 
if it were a question purely of business, of finance, the fact 
that the ministers were in favor of it and the business men 
were all against it would not be convincing as to the 
merits of the proposition. Ministers are not notorious 
for strength in financial matters. Now I rejoice emphati- 
cally in saying that none of our ministers belong to the 
class who soar into the illimitable, then into the un- 
fathomable, and don’t pay a tax. But we don’t select 
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them for our trustees, our executors, and our bank presi- 
dents or our treasurers, and there is some significance in 
that fact. 

But, passing on from the particular proposition, if it is 
true, that the business men of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion are not to be relied upon to look after the interests 
of the denomination, its missionary interests, in heaven’s 
name, who is to blame? Is it not the ministers who have 
undertaken our spiritual guidance? Every one of them 
has. undertaken to make a working Christian of every 
man of us who has submitted himself to their preach- 
ing. 

I think very highly of the ministry. I have good 
reason to. Ministers whom I have known and who 
have ministered to me have served in liberal measure 
the daily bread of spiritual life. They have taught from 
the pulpit that religion is not a thing of the church alone, 
but of the office, the shop, the factory, the court, the 
school, the polls, the picture gallery, the concert hall. 
If I have not profited by their teaching, I am ready to 
certify that it is not their fault. But, when it comes to 
consider the whole body of business men who are active 
as Unitarian laymen, it seems to me to charge that they 
are deficient in a sense of the spiritual needs of the de- 
nomination, that they are not for the missionary zeal 
for which the Unitarian Association was organized, for 
missionary work: it is a bad reflection on their spiritual 
leaders—that is to say, on James Freeman Clarke and 
Edward Everett Hale and John Chadwick and Dr. 
Bellows and the older men of our present ministry. If 
our business men are not ready to live up to and meet 
the demands of the missionary work sympathetically 
and wisely, it is a lamentable failure on the part of those 
ministers which is to my mind the reductio ad absurdum 
of the statement,—a statement which I am glad to think 
in some of its phases, at any rate, was “said in his haste,” 
struck out in the heat of argument, perhaps uncon- 
‘sidered. 

At any rate, there is going to be no conflict between the 
Unitarian ministry and the Unitarian laymen. ‘There 
will always be among us the radical and the conservative, 
the reformer of our institutions and the conservator of 
the good that has come down from the past; the stand- 
patters and progressives, if you will, for these two ele- 
ments are necessary to safe and sane advance. But 
there never will be a split between the Unitarian pulpit 
and the Unitarian pew—not twenty years from now. 

I would like to say that I come here, not only as a 
Unitarian layman, but as an optimist, if it were not that 
there is something in that word which seems to drive 
people directly to the opposite camp. You know a 
pessimist is defined as a person who lives in the house with 
an optimist. But let us rally, at least, to the elements 
of optimism, to faith in the integrity of the universe, 
in the essential goodness of the human race, in the spirit 
of God working through his children to regenerate the 
human race and to lift it upward, and the honesty, pa- 
triotism, and good common sense of the average Amer- 
ican citizen, in the integrity of the business man, in the 
high-mindedness and devotion of the ministry. 


““God’s in his heaven; 
All’s right with the world!”’— 


which is not to say, ‘Whatever is, is right,’ except 
perhaps in some far-away, cosmic sense which does not 
mean anything to us, but that whatever is that is not 
right can be set right by right-minded men and women 
working together. Let us take Hamlet’s job, not in 
Hamlet’s unhappy spirit; let us undertake to set right 
a world that is out of joint in spots,—not ‘Oh cursed 
spite,’’ but “Oh blessed opportunity!”’ 
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After the chairman’s remarks a quartette of members 
of the Channing Club favored the company with a song, 
after which Mr. James W. Beatley of Boston was intro- 
duced, and extended the welcome of the committee to 
the clergymen and their wives. He extended special 
welcome to the president of the Unitarian Association, 
who, he said, when chosen to that office was known 
to be especially endowed with administrative and spir- 
itual gifts. ‘‘ That he is the right man in the right place,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘we have Scriptural proof, in these words: 
‘And Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him and did 
let none of his words fall to the ground. And all Israel, 
from Dan to Beer-sheba, knew that Samuel was estab- 
lished to be a prophet of the Lord.’’’ He touched on 
the duty of the layman to the-church, and suggested 
that perhaps the reason some of them are not enthusi- 
astic is that they are too prone to take ‘‘absent treat- 
ment.” 

The response to the address of welcome was delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Coil of Marietta, Ohio. In introducing him, 
Mr. Ames said that fifty years ago, when Mr. Coil’s 
church at Marietta, Ohio, was started, its orthodox 
neighbors said, ‘‘Another gateway to perdition opened.” 
The chairman hoped that now it is rather a gateway out 
of perdition. 


REMARKS OF REV. E. A. COIL. 


To be called out of comparative obscurity to stand in 
this presence and represent my brethren in the ministry 
is an honor that carries with it a certain degree of em- 
barrassment which I, being possessed of that character- 
istic modesty which marks every. Ohio man, feel most 
keenly. 

It is a great and comprehensive work that you are 
helping so loyally to carry forward, greater and more 
comprehensive possibly than some of you have realized. 
In a friendly discussion one day a Catholic priest said 
to me, ‘“‘I am sorry for you, Mr. Coil, because in your 
religious life you have nothing back of you bigger than 
Channing.” I said: “A man who has Channing back 
of him is pretty well fortified. But you are mistaken, 
sir. We believe:— 

“**One holy church of God appears 
In every age and race, 


Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 


‘«*WHer priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To serve the world raised up; 
The pure in heart her baptized ones, 
Love her communion cup.’ 
“And believing that, sir, I have back of me the religious 
experiences of all the world. My church says to me, Go 
to any one or all of the ten great religions of the world 
and take from them everything of beauty and truth that 
you can find, weave it into the web of your religious life 
and make it thereby as effective as it can be made. I 
have back of me the Confucianism and Buddhism and 
Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity. I 
have back of me the Roman Catholic Church with every- 
thing good and noble that I may find therein and appro- 
priate and make my own; while you, sir, are limited to 
the dictum of that church and bound to keep yourself 
within its limits upon peril of your official life. I, sir, 
am sorry for you, because you have back of you nothing 
bigger than the Roman Catholic Church.” 

When I came down from that flight, he looked at me 
with astonishment, and said, “I never thought of it 
that way.” 

A good orthodox brother, knowing that I came out of 
another fold into the Unitarian body, and thinking to 
humiliate me, remarked with a good deal of pepper in 
his tone, “I should look upon myself as a traitor if I 
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turned my back upon the church of my father and 
mother.” “Certainly,” I said, “and what a glorious 
thing it would have been for the world if Jesus and John 
and Peter and James and Paul and Iuther and Calvin 
and Wesley all had refused to follow the greater light 
that dawned before them because in following it they 
would have seemed to be disloyal to the church of their 
father and mother.” ‘Then he looked at me with aston- 
ishment and said, “I never thought of it that way.” 

Another orthodox brother, being more of a pessimist 
than I hope any of you are, made me weary one day by 
telling of how miserably bad this world is. It seemed to 
me that there was nothing but badness in it from Adam 
down to this annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association, with which he was not familiar and did not 
point out. At the end of it all he blamed the badness 
upon the liberals in religion. I said to him: ‘‘Sir, for 
hundreds of years you with your infallibilities, your super- 
naturalism, your total depravity, your vicarious atone- 
ment, have been in the ascendency, and, according to 
your statements, the world is bad and getting worse. 
Now I say to you that a reasonable degree of common 
sense and modesty ought to suggest to you the advisa- 
bility of your standing aside and remaining quiet and 
allowing those who believe that religion is reasonable, 
that salvation is a thing of character, a fair chance to 
see what they can do for this old world.’’ And he looked 
at me and said, “Why, I never thought of it that way.” 

The broad and comprehensive principles for which we 
stand commend themselves to thoughtful people when- 
ever they get hold of them, and there are more people 
waiting for them than you realize. Brethren of Boston, 
you not only bear the burdens incident to the work to 
be done here, but you are helping manfully to bear our 
burdens in the West, to carry this gospel. There are 
mighty battles to be fought, and we can feel sure, judging 
from the actions and traditions of the past, that, when 
we stand out upon the firing line, trying to carry our 
principles forward and upward, we shall have your 
earnest continued support. Unitarianism will continue 
to increase in wisdom and in stature and in favor with 
God and man, and in no small measure ,because of the 
loyalty, the earnestness, of the Unitarian laymen, whom 
I now thank for your kindness to us. 


The chairman next announced a message ‘“‘from across 
what used to be the Atlantic Ocean, which is now the 
American branch of the English Channel,’ and intro- 
duced Rev. Mr. Scott of Leeds, England. 


REMARKS OF REV. MATTHEW R. SCOTT. 


I have been greeted right and left as the delegate from 
Leeds, England. Well, that is only half true. I do 
come from Leeds, England, but—and I want to say this 
so there will be no misapprehension—TI really come from 
Scotland. I did not want to play the part of a country- 
man of mine who was travelling in the south of England, 
and in the railway carriage a discussion arose as to the 
different nationalities, when all at once an Englishman 
pointing to him said, “Now you are Scotch.” ‘The 
Seotechman looked at him in surprise and said, ‘“‘Hoo 
did ye ken I was Scotch? I ha’ been lang in England and 
ha’ lost the accent.” Well, I have not lost the accent, 
and I know quite well that I am not going to lose the 
accent, as two of my brother ministers on the other side 
assured me most gravely that if it were not for my accent 
nobody would listen to me. 

Your hospitality is only what I should expect, because 
you have been hospitable to us all along. A few years 
ago you were kind enough to give us a six weeks’ loan of 
Dr. Crothers, and still more recently you sent across 
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Dr. Eliot, and I do not know that we have ever acknowl- 
edged our debt. I am sure we could not acknowledge it 
sufficiently, because these two men did for us the greatest 
thing that men could do. They came to England, and 
they presented religion to English and Scotch and Irish 
people with a smile on its face. ‘That may not seem very 
much to you, but I can assure you that at first some of 
our friends on the other side scarcely knew what to make 
of religion with an expression like that. Religion sorrow- 
ing and religion sighing, religion struggling and religion 
solemnizing, were native.to our shores. But religion 
smiling was something of a stranger that we did not just 
know how to welcome for a time. I think perhaps our 
climate had something to do with it. As you know, our 
skies in England are given to weeping. But we have a 
special brand of rain over there which English people 
call a “Scotch mist.” It is warranted to soak through 
to the very skin. One of the commonest advertisements 
that you will find on the landing stages and railway sta- 
tions runs, “Mourning: widows’ weeds provided at 
shortest notice.”” Now that you should send us mes- 
sengers to tell us that it is not the business of religion to 
provide mourning at the shortest notice was doing for us 
a genuine work of grace, of which we stood sorely in need. 

But we are not alone in that respect. I have been 
attending your meetings for a week, and I find you are 
not all Dr. Crothers and Dr. Eliot. It is not merely 
ourselves, but it seems to me that in all churches religion 
has been robbed of more than one-half of its effectiveness 
because it has been presented by ministers and by laymen 
both in phases and fragments and aspects rather than 
in its wholeness,—a wholeness that includes the all of 
man’s complex nature. A lop-sided appeal can, of course, 
only win a lop-sided response, with the result that whole 
sides of man’s nature are untouched and unmoved. 

Now it is surely an interesting question to ask, Shall 
we regard the sense of humor as an interloper in the field 
of religion, or shall we fully and frankly admit it to be 
what it is,—a genuine element of religion itself? 

I am not going to give you a definition, but simply 
for the moment to regard religion as the sense of the 
wholeness of faith and humor as the sense of the propor- 
tion of faith. I think, put in that way, that the question 
can only have one answer, an answer that runs straight 
along the line of nature and of human experience. 

Why is it that we ministers have such patent limita- 
tions? Why is it that we have so many faults? It all 
comes from one cause. It comes from the origin from 
which we sprung. We are all, every man of us, derived 
from the ranks of the laity. We can’t help it. We 
are just laymen a little further on, that is all. 

Everywhere in nature you will find a kind of balance 
orrhythm. If nature has anorth pole, it has also a south. 
Tf there is a shadow, it is always a shadow cast by light, 
not by darkness. In religion, as in nature, we ignore 
that balance at our peril. It seems to me that both the 
laity and the minister are in danger of doing that very 
thing. I notice the kind of man that over and over 
again is applauded for being a religious man, and he has a 
very serious defect in lacking that sense of wholeness 
which it seems to me is the very essence of religion. We 
are all familiar with the type of religious man who is all 
stress and strain and tension, with no more elasticity 
than a bit of cast-iron. Indeed, he rather prides himself 
on his lack of malleability. “Oh, no,” he says, “I can 
break, but bend, never.” And he says that “never” 
just as if breaking was something particularly beautiful 
and bending something particularly repulsive. One of 
this type was described to me as one who went to the 
simplest duty as if he were on the high road to the scaf- 
fold. If he relaxed even for a moment, he would never 
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be present at a meeting like this; but, if he relaxed even for 
a moment, he felt that somehow he had been disloyal 
to the truth, and straightway he stiffened out straighter 
than ever. His world had only one pole, and that was a 
north pole. No thrushes ever built on his lawn. The 
only bloom his rhododendrons ever knew was when the 
snow fell on them in winter. If he patted a child on the 
head, the child would look up for a moment in surprise, 
and then it would toddle off as if something alarming had 
happened or was going to happen. His ‘“‘Good morning,” 
really meant so kindly, had something in it that suggested 
the crack of doom. One dear old Lancashire woman 
said quite seriously, not meaning a joke, ‘“‘I do so enjoy 
him—at a funeral.” 

Now, friends, that is not a caricature; thatjis‘a real 
type of religious{man who needs a missionary to be sent 
to him to convert him because he has quite unconsciously 
misrepresented religion. You may smile; but, if you have 
to live with him, you have got to have a sense of humor or 
the smile will wear out. In one of my congregations I 
had a Sunday-school superintendent of that type. At 
one of the Saturday afternoon meetings it was his duty to 
read a paper, and this was the first sentence: ‘‘’There shall 
be no stories in the Sunday-school, not even as illustra- 
tions. Our business, is to drive home principles.” I 
don’t know how you think that sounds, but to me it 
sounds abhorrent. What is the good of driving home 
principles in the Sunday-school if you only succeed in 
driving home the child? What could even Saint Paul 
himself—even if he came from Minneapolis—what could 
he do with a principle and an empty seat? I said this to 
my superintendent, but I was not so fortunate in my sug- 
gestion as my brother from Ohio. He not only didn’t 
see it in that light, he wouldn’t see it in any light. ‘‘Why, 
man alive,’’ he said to me, “do you not realize as a min- 
ister that you cannot bring up children on chocolates? 
You must give them good, sound, solid, substantial brown 
bread.”’ Now, brown bread in England is not like that in 
Boston. It is particularly dry, and, while I believe it is 
nourishing,—personally I prefer it,—if brown bread it is to 
be, then I do like a little bit of butter on it. 

Friends, all that stiff, cast-iron theory of religion will 
not work. It has been tried, and it isa failure. Iam per- 
fectly sure of this, that chocolates at the right time are far 
better for a child than castor oil at the wrong time. It 
really would not matter two straws if it was the bad peo- 
ple that made a mistake like that, but the sad and the 
terrible thing is that it is the good people, earnest, con- 
scientious, enthusiastic, consecrated people, who made that 
mistake. 

It was John the Baptist who came to make a clean 
sweep. No half-way measures for him, no eating and no 
drinking for him; but when you carry your no eating and 
no drinking to its logical conclusion, what becomes of 
John? It was my own countryman, Thomas Carlyle, 
who felt that he was a voice crying in the wilderness. 
Well, he was. But why? Why was Thomas Carlyle a 
voice crying in the wilderness? Because he was making 
such a noise with his own voice that he couldn’t hear any- 
body else. I have in mind one of the very finest profes- 
sors now living at one of our great universities at home, 
and a gentleman remarked to me one day, speaking of 
how good he was, “Do you know, my wife always says 
that after half an hour’s conversation with Prof. Blank 
she has got to go and lie down for the rest of the after- 
noon.” You just see the man at once,—painstaking, la- 
borious, conscientious, thorough, even in a simple con- 
versation; stiff and solid as a presentation marble tablet. 

It is fatal to express religion in the terms of the steam 
road roller. Heaven forbid that I should utter a word in 
disparagement of the steam road roller. It has its merits, 
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but it has its limitations. It has no wings and no inspira- 
tion, and prophecy is not its strong point. It goes back 
and forth over a small track conscientiously, perfectly 
true. Its impression is most weighty, but it crushes 
everything that comes under its influence. ; 
My plea is for religion in its fulness, its wholeness, its 
wholesomeness. Religion is not an essay of life, it is life. 
itself brought to its highest power. It is the one thing 
that man is most needing at this moment, and I do not 
believe that it is true when it is said man will not respond 
to it. Present it in its wholesomeness, and not only men 
may respond to it, they do respond to it. If we are pious, 
but faithless and powerless, we are doing our piety a 
great injustice. We want our piety to be what it is of 
power, but a human power,—the brown bread, but with the 
butter on it. It seems to me that the time of our oppor- 
tunity is now: the place of our opportunity is every- 
where. The condition of our opportunity is what? Ona 
night of terrible storm and tempest on a Scotch loch, a 
Highlander called to his companion across the water, 
“Hey, Dougall, ha’ ye a licht?’”? And the answer came 
back through the darkness, ‘‘Ay, but it’s oot.’’ Now the 
light that is ‘‘oot”’ is of no use to us or anybody else. 
Men and brethren, lay and clerical, let us be sure that we 
have a light, a light that is in, and red, and burning, and 
we can go down into the deepest darkness of man’s sorrow 
and sin and woe, we can go out into the darkness un- 
daunted. 


REMARKS OF MR. JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


The next speaker, Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, the well- 
known author, was introduced by Mr. Ames as “the 
sweet singer of Hackensack.’’ Mr. Lincoln told in a 
breezy way of the trials of a Unitarian in New Jersey, 
where a congregation, he said, worships in a little 2 x 4 
chapel, and where the faithful number perhaps forty-nine 
and three-quarters, counting the child in the corner as 
one of the quarters and the one-armed janitor as the other 
two quarters. In New Jersey some are born Unitarians, 
having the good fortune to select Bostonian exiles as their 
parents; some achieve Unitarianism by marrying ex- 
members of Dr. Chadwick’s church in Brooklyn; but 
there are very*few, I think, who have Unitarianism thrust 
upon them. In some neighborhoods with which I am 
acquainted you could thrust more or less and make very 
little impression upon the older inhabitants. They 
would simply take it as another mosquito bite, apply a 
little Calvinistic ointment, and go on their way testifying. 
After several summers’ experience with the national 
bird of New Jersey, being stung by Unitarianism would 
not raise a heretical lump large enough to trouble even a 
member of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

What I want to make plain, if I can, to you self-satis- 
fied, prosperous, contented New England Unitarians is 
that to be a religious radical outside of the select circle 
which moves in glorious majesty about the Hub is no 
easy-chair job. Rural New Jersey is no different from 
rural New York or rural Illinois or probably many oth 
States. 

I am a trustee of a small New Jersey Unitarian church. 
That specimen church is a small island of free religious 
thought entirely surrounded by Reformed Dutch. Per- 
haps you do not like me to speak of us as radicals: per- 
haps you like progressive better. But every church in 
the community I am talking about would call itself pro- 
gressive, and they would also unite in calling yours radi- 
cal or something worse, and we might as well call it radical 
and save time. There are seventeen churches in our 
community, old and big and prosperous. Our church is 
new and small and struggling. Unitarianism in New 
Jersey is, comparatively speaking, a new innovation, like 
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the chestnut-tree blight, and it is regarded with suspicion 
and alarm, just as we may suppose that the blight is re- 
garded by the chestnut. They get their knowledge of 
what Unitarianism is by tradition and the records of the 
heresy trials in the newspapers. ‘They read that a per- 
fectly good Presbyterian apple suddenly becomes specked; 
it is examined by a theological board of health, it is 
thrown out of the barrel and lands in the Unitarian gar- 
bage pail. 

When you put up a sign, ‘‘First Unitarian Church,” 
you have, in the minds of many people, hoisted the pirate’s 
flag. It is up to you to show that that free lance on placid 
Presbyterian waters is not a pirate but a life boat, ready 
to pick up the castaway whose faith has been wrecked 
on the shoals of honest doubt and ready to take a church 
where creed has been discarded and truth as we see it 
substituted. ‘To some of the people you will seem to be 
a kind of religious smallpox. But after a time you can 
make that little church which means so much to you re- 
spected and honored even by those who feel that they 
cannot desert the old creed. It will mean work always; 
you face all kinds of discouragement; you will have to 
pull hard to make both ends meet. Your growth will be 
very slow; but, even though you never grow to be one of 
the so-called big churches, you will get about you a group 
of earnest men and women whom it will be a joy to know 
and a pleasure to work with, and you will aid in what is 
perhaps the greatest mission of us Unitarians, and that 
is to spread the gospel of liberal. Christianity and human 
brotherhood throughout all the denominations. If you 
want a selfish reward, you will get it: you will find that 
life is better worth living and you are going to have a 
bully good time. 


REMARKS OF HON. LESLIE C. CORNISH. 


Judge Cornish of Maine, the last speaker, said in part — 


I wish to thank first this Committee of Arrangements 
for the honor of speaking to this splendid gathering of 
Unitarian men and women who, in pulpit and in pew, 
on Sundays and on every day of the week, are believing 
the simple faith and trying to lead and to follow the 
simple life of the Master. - 

I am especially pleased to be here on the platform with 
this distinguished Unitarian from across the water who 
has given us to-night the finest after-dinner speech I ever 
heard. As soon as I heard the rich Scotch accent, I 
thought of the story of the Scotchman who came down 
from Edinburgh to Leeds, England,—probably some an- 
cestor of his,—and was met by his son at the station with 
the greeting, ‘Father, did you have a good trip?” “‘In- 
deed I did,” he said, ‘‘but I lost my baggage.” ‘How 
so?”’ “The cork came oot.’’ Apparently, when this 
son of Scotland came over here, bubbling full like a 
champagne bottle not only of wit, but of wisdom, the 
cork did not ‘“‘coom oot” until to-night. 

I wrote your chairman that I had no message to deliver. 
There is no burning and consuming fire in me that I 
want to spread and let the sparks fly among you. But 
you will not forget that the State of Maine, from which 
I come, has sent in the past messengers to your cause. 
You will not forget that from the banks of the upper 
Kennebec she sent into the ministry Minot J. Savage, 
a leader in rational thoughts whose voice was hushed all 
too soon, but whose message still survives. And she has 
sent from the hills of old Oxford that patriot, scholar, and 
Christian gentleman, Gov. Long, whose voice is still 
raised in praise of everything good and true and without 
whose cheering countenance and presence no Unitarian 
anniversary would be complete. 
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I take it that we are here to-night not to discuss great 
subjects of religion, of politics, of socialism. We are 
simply here as a great family gathered about these tables, 
grasping each other by the hand, knowing that we are 
all engaged in a common work with a common purpose. 

It is well for us laymen sometimes to tell the clergymen 
what we think of them. It is well for any man to know 
sometimes what other people think of him, be it good or 
bad; and it is well for you clergymen to know that we 
laymen in much of your work stand not in front of you, 
not behind you, but at your side. But you should know 
that in the one thing to which you devote your lives, to 
which you have consecrated your lives, the things of the 
spirit, we look to you for guidance. In the concrete 
results from that underlying principle—in charities, in 
education, in civic righteousness and social justice—others 
can be leaders as well as you. But you are the priests at 
the altar, and we must kindle our torches from yours. 
You have the true spiritual vision, and our spiritual astig- 
matism must be corrected from yours. So we look to 
you for the moral uplift, and, while in other matters we 
work side by side, there we look¥ to you for guidance. 
And so long as there is a child'for'whom the right ideal 
is to be set, so long as there}is a man who needs the 
preaching of the common honesty of daily life, so long 
as there is a stricken soul that needs the}consolation of 
that peace which the world cannot give nor take away, 
so long your ministry must continue and so long the 
church itself must continue. 


Judge Cornish went on to speak of some of the recip- 
rocal duties of the laity and clergy, urging the ministers 
not to be too quickly discouraged at an apparent lack of 
response on the part of the congregations, and not to 
hurry away to a new church where they may have the 
same difficulty; and, on the other hand, advising the 
churches not to be too hasty in choosing their ministers. 


When we laymen come to our sober second thought, we 
know there is no denomination in Christendom that has 
a better body of ministers than we, one in which the 
ministers are more devoted to their calling, more schol- 
arly, more righteous, and possibly you ministers think 
that you have back of you an equally good body of laity. 
I don’t know who may be the dean of your corps, now 
that Dr. Hale has died. The dean of our corps sits at 
the White House in Washington. He is as broad in- 
tellectually and theologically as he is physically,—broad 
enough so that, himself a Northerner, a Republican, a 
Unitarian, he appointed Chief Justice of the highest court 
in this land, and perhaps in the world, a Southerner, a 
Democrat, and a Roman Catholic, and that appointment 
was confirmed not only by the Senate of the United States, 
but by the people of the country without regard to party, 
section, or sect. 

Now if you will allow a layman as the last act of 
your Anniversary Week to pronounce a benediction, let 
me say this: May we go home to our several communi- 
ties, large or small, to our several churches, large or small, 
with a more steadfast purpose, a firmer grip and higher 
hopes. Our creed, love of God and love to man; our 
ideal sermon, the Sermon on the Mount; our ideal prayer, 
the prayer that the Master taught his disciples, which 
has more to do with this world than with the next. And 
may we each and all, in pulpit and in pew, go forth en- 
thusiastically and earnestly to bring about the fulfilment 
of that prayer in order that his kingdom may come and 
his will may be done here as there. 


After the singing of “America,’”’ the exercises closed 
with the benediction by Rev. Dr. Eliot. 
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THe Priest. A Tale of Modernism in 
New England. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. 1911. 269 pp.—Ever since the pub- 
lication of Fogazzaro’s Saint and its enor- 
mous success, the advocates of a reform of 
the existing Church of Rome have sought to 
influence the popular mind through the 
medium of fiction. A notable instance of 
this is Father Bartoli’s recent book, The 
Downfali of Rome. Another such attempt, 
and one brought nearer the consciousness of 
Americans, is the work under review, which 
should have a special interest for the Unita- 
rian reader. Written, it is no violation of 
confidence to say, by a brilliant and schol- 
arly young Catholic cleric and professor, 
until lately belonging to the Paulist order 
and connected for some years with the the- 
ological faculty of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., this book is 
in great contrast with the earlier work by 
the same author, Letters to Pope Pius X., 
published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company of Chicago. That was a learned 
and caustic review of the anti-modernist 
policy of the present pontiff, a work care- 
fully written and abundantly documented, 
which should be in the hands of every student 
of the questions at issue between papal Rome 
and modern civilization. The present book 
narrates the personal fortunes, and still more 
graphically the spiritual history, of a young 
priest who, after the usual narrow and inad- 
equate course of seminary training, enters 
upon his first ministry in a small New Eng- 
land factory town. Here he is at once sub- 
jected to personal influences, and undergoes 
spiritual experiences for which his previous 
training had not only not prepared, but quite 
unfitted him. Chief among these is the 
conversation and example of a young Uni- 
tarian preacher of the town, whom the author 
has drawn with a loving hand, an embodi- 
ment of manly virtue and personal charm, 
combined with unusual scholarship, philan- 
thropic zeal, radical opinions, and deep relig- 
ious feeling. We wish, for the sake of the 
profession and the denomination to which 
we belong, that there was indeed such a 
prophet of the ideal among us. At any rate 
we return the author our grateful acknowl- 
edgments that he has been able in his limited 
acquaintance with our ministers to find so 
much in them that is winsome, honorable, 
and inspiring to his thought and life. In 
discouraging contrast with this heroic figure 
there are pictured two Catholic pastors of 
adjoining towns and a militant bishop, whose 
ignorance, rude manners, and insincere con- 
duct are, we trust, not to be understood as 
characteristic of the Roman priesthood of 
New England. The story moves on with 
spirit, and we have no intention of condensing 
it here. As a piece of fiction the book can- 
not take high rank, though some of the 
scenes, notably the tragic death of the Uni- 
tarian minister, display no little dramatic 
power. ‘The purpose of the work is palpably 
to depict the mental and moral struggles 
of a pure, devout, conscientious, and affec- 
tionate nature when the true meaning of life 
and the deeper problems of the soul first 
confront it. The exigencies of the story 
compelled the author to condense these alter- 
nating doubts, vacillations, struggles, and 
triumphs into a few months of residence 
instead of the years which, in his case at 
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least, were required to achieve his personal 
freedom. One feels, however, that in this 
revelation of inner conflicts he is reading the 
autobiography of a soul. Happy for relig- 
ion and the Church would it be if every Cath- 
olic Christian, be he layman or priest, when 
the light of the higher reason and conscience 
first dawns upon his soul should manifest an 
equal sincerity, courage, and_ self-sacrifice 
as the humble parish priest pictured in this 
story. The conclusion of the tale is not well 
invented. A new motive, for which there 
seems no adequate reason, enters into and 
confuses the story, bringing it to a somewhat 
obscure ending. But there is no uncertainty 
in this redemption of a conscience from the 
thraldom of tradition and rite and worldly 
authority into the glorious liberty of a child of 
God. One feels newly assured, after reading 
this book, that powerful, disintegrating forces 
are at work in this ancient Church of Christen- 
dom, in New England as well as in the Old 
World. The influence of modern science and 
learning, of democratic institutions, and of 
the American spirit are slowly but surely 
transforming methods and modifying beliefs 
until some day a reborn and truly Catholic 
Church, patriotic as well as devout, demo- 
cratic, and progressive, will take the place 
of the present medieval and monarchical 
institution for which there can be no per- 
manent place in our American republic. 


TrmoraHy Fruint. By John Ervin Kirk- 
patrick. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company.—Timothy Flint was born 
in 1780 and died in 1840. He was one of the 
pioneer ministers who became leaders in 
the march of American civilization, and he 
may be called with equal accuracy frontiers- 
man, missionary, teacher, and author. Born 
in North Reading, Mass., and graduated 
from Harvard in the class of 1800, his first 
pastorate was in the parish of Inenburg, 
then a part of Fitchburg, where he passed 
twelve years, troubled by ill-health and 
by differences with a part of his people. 
His active life was spent as resident of 
several places in the Ohio and Mississippi 
Valleys, and his biographer says of him that 
no more significant man crossed the great 
Western valleys in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century or lived within their 
reaches. He represented the mediating and 
eclectic school of Calvinism, standing almost 
alone in his theology and barely tolerated 
by the Old School Presbyterians. With 
Lyman Beecher he might have felt himself 
in accord. In later life he found his spiritual 
affinities with the Unitarians, among whom 
most of his classmates and many of his 
early ministerial brethren were finally 
numbered, although he never counted him- 
self a Unitarian. Timothy Flint has a claim 
on the remembrance of later generations 
also for the fact that he was one of the first 
to make a literary beginning in the Middle 
West. He wrote fiction, history, and poetry. 
His classmate, Samuel Swett, writing in 
the Christian Register of 1838, calls him ‘‘one 
of the most distinguished of our literary 
characters, especially at the West,”’ and his 
novel, Francis Berrian, was still read in the 
latter half of the century. The claim for 
remembrance made for him by Mr. Kirk- 
patrick to-day is based on his enduring 
message against sectarianism, the dominance 
of creed, commercial absorption and greed, 
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against war, and for the optimistic outlook. 
Mr. Flint died in Reading, where he was 
born, while on a visit there from Red 
River, La., where he had been living, and he 
was buried in Harmony Grove Cemetery 
at Salem. This biography contains much of 
interest, not only about the man who is 
its subject, but about the life of the times and 
the social conditions that prevailed during 
these formative years. 


GETTYSBURG, THE PIVOTAL BATTLE OF THE 
Civi, War. By R. K. Beecham. Chicago: 
$1.70 net.—No one 
who lived through the days of the Civil War, 
and no one, .perhaps, to whom the history of 
his country is dear, can read these chapters 
without a quickening of the pulses and a 
choking in the throat. What the Battle of 
Gettysburg meant in history may be told in 
a few words. What it means to the country 
in its tales of dauntless bravery and heroic 
sacrifice on both sides is a story the whole of 
which can never be told. Capt. Beecham, 
the author, fought on the Union side in the 
famous “Iron Brigade’’ which lost 64 per 
cent. of its numbers on the field. What a 
record is that of the rst Minnesota, which 
Gen. Hancock threw in at a critical moment 
to delay the advancing foe! The regiment 
advanced with 262 men and gained a precious 
fifteen minutes, at the end of which they had 
lost 225 in killed and wounded, or 86 per 
cent. of their whole number. 37 men were 
still in line, and the line was in their keeping. 
From beginning to end this is a book for 
Americans to read, and this for many reasons: 
that they may understand better the history 
of their country, that they may appreciate 
the cost of sacrifice, and that they may draw 
from it arguments for peace and highly re- 
solve to maintain principles of brotherhood 
that shall make war forever impossible. 


THE PatH oF Gtory. By Paul L. 
Haworth. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Of historical novels there is no 
end. The meaning of this phenomenon 
must be something different from the desire 
of authors to produce them, because if there 
were no demand for them production would 
quickly cease. Perhaps one reason why the 
general public likes the historical novel 
when it is well written is that the author 
always sees to it that the reader is introduced 
to the best society of the epoch of which he 
treats, as well as to the interesting villains 
and ladies of doubtful reputation who have 
always played their part upon the historic 
stage. All the conditions are fulfilled in 
the present novel because the reader is 
brought into intimate relations with Wash- 
ington, Wolfe, Montcalm, and the lesser 
heroes of the great struggle between Great 
Britain and France in the New World, and 
also to a choice assortment of villains and 
savages with their households and camp 
followers. The hero and heroine are dis- 
tinctly interesting, and the attention of the 
reader is held until the grand climax in the 
capture of Quebec and the rescue of the 
imperilled damsel by her heroic lover. The 
dialect of the Dutchmen and the Indians 
is not quite convincing, but that matters 
little. The story is clean, wholesome, in- 
vigorating, and may perform for youthful 
readers a service similar to that rendered 
by Cooper’s stories of frontier life. 
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Tae Practica, Country GENTLEMAN. 
By Edward K. Parkinson. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.—This handbook for the 
owner of a country estate, large or small, 
proceeds on the assumption that, if such an 
owner enjoys his estate while he is confronted 
with an annual deficit, he will enjoy it still 
more if his farm department supports the 
park department, and this not only for finan- 
cialreasons. It has been abundantly proved, 
says our writer, that the returns from 
modern farming far exceed those of the vast 
majority of commercial enterprises; and he 
cites the case of one man whose yearly 
income from farming is seldom less than 
twenty-five thousand and is usually more. 
For success a man needs only to have a real 
love for country life, sufficient intelligence 
to grasp the principles that make for success, 
and the will to learn from larger experience 
of others. Mr. Parkinson’s chapters are 
very practical, concerning themselves with 
principles and details alike. The water 
supply is the first consideration. Then 
follows advice regarding the kind of stock 
to buy and the methods pursued in the care 
of animals, with advice regarding crops, 
marketing, etc. Winter work within the 
glass houses and the cultivation of high- 
priced specialties are especially alluring. 


THE PaLacE of Mrrrors. By Rev. 
J. Frank Thompson. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. 50 cents net.—That, if we 
give the world our best, we shall receive in 
like measure; that material prosperity and 
natural advantages may be the scaffolding 
to help us to build the edifice of noble char- 
acter, which is the only thing that really 
counts; that every new experience may be 
a summons to nobler thought and feeling; 
that the essentials of happiness are within 
our reach, and that happiness is a duty,— 
these and other lessons that look toward 
making the best of life are the themes that 
Mr. Thompson has treated in these helpful 
and suggestive short essays. He has some- 
thing to say in each of them, and he says 
it in a way that impresses the familiar 
truths on the mind of his readers. 


A Soiprer oF VALLEY Force. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens and G. E. Theodore 
Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
This is the book which Mr. Stephens, the 
brilliant writer of historical novels like 
An Enemy to the King and Philip Winwood, 
was at work on when the death summons 
forced him to lay aside his pen. Since his 
death the novel has been finished by Mr. 
Roberts, who is admirably fitted, by his 
previous work in the same lines, to complete 
the work. The plot has been already utilized 
for a play and is therefore somewhat familiar. 
The theme isan incident in the Revolutionary 
war, and the story is full of exciting episodes 
and unexpected incidents, described with 
considerable vigor. 


Tue Girt oF THE Grass. By John Trot- 
wood Moore. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—The story of a great horse, ‘‘the 
greatest in the land,’”’ says his biographer, 
is told here, with the admiration and affec- 
tion that distinguish the genuine lover of 
horses, and with the assurance that, so far 
as the horse is concerned, the tale is truth 
and not fiction. There are exciting races 
for the climax, with an ending that means 
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more than mere success, and there are enough 
human characters in the book to supply 
romance and the interplay of human motives. 
Mr. Moore writes as if he enjoyed it, and 
that goes far to the enjoyment of his readers. 


A MELopy IN SipvER. By Keene Abbott. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 75 
cents net.—How the artlessness and sim- 
plicity of a little boy brought together 
the two persons who most loved him and 
who through him, although he was kin to 
neither, came to understand themselves and 
life better, is the theme of this delicately 
woven romance. It is all very gentle and 
very sympathetic with the sorrows and joys 
of childhood. 


Miscellaneous. 

Frances L. Lester, publisher of the Laurel 
Series of Friendship Cards and Leaflets, is 
catrying on her work at 1151 East 55th 
Street, Chicago. She has appropriate mes- 
sages of congratulation or friendship or sym- 
pathy to suit many occasions, and the selec- 
tions seem to have been invariably chosen with 
good taste. Rev. W. C. Gannett’s lovely 
poem ‘‘The Kindergartners’ is a good gift 
for any teacher of the young or for a mother. 
For a graduation gift for a kindergarten 
teacher nothing could be more appropriate. 
Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘Wedding Song” for a bride 
and many other good things are also in stock. 


In Democracy and the Overman, Mr. 
Charles Zueblin makes a rather over-use of 
his adverb. His ‘‘Overspecialized Business 
Man”’ is really the business man who does 
not attend enough to his own business, but 
would run the entire community. But 
criticism of this sort apart, Mr. Zueblin has 
presented in these eight chapters the sub- 
stance of as many popular and stirring lect- 
ures, which many of his hearers will be glad 
to see in book shape. Several of them are 
perilously near the edge of the simple news- 
paper in style and substance, but all are 
thought-provoking, and all hit the mark. 
(New York, B. W. Huebsch. $1 net.) 


The Homemaker Series of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons is now complete in ten volumes, hav- 
ing been brought to a close by the attractive 
books on Every-day Desserts and Every-day 
Dinners. The fifteen hundred and more 
recipes, that show the careful housekeeper 
how she may end her dinner to suit a queen’s 
taste, are simple enough to be readily pre- 
pared by an unprofessional cook. The 
compiler, Olive Green, has utilized to the 
fullest extent the fresh fruits which are 
always to be found in the market, and the 
book shows the constant exercise of good 
sense in its suggestions. Every-day Dinners 
is practically an epitome of the other volumes 
that have preceded it, in that it gives a large 
number of recipes for each course of a dinner, 
offering a different menu for each day in the 
year. Olive Green is an adept in expert 
cookery. ($1 each.) 

Sherman, French & Co. have a varied 
line of spring publications, all brought out 
with careful attention to form, print, and 
binding. St. Luke’s Garden ($1 net) is a 
volume of pleasant but short essays or 
sketches, out of which speaks a love of 
nature, an intimate acquaintance with the 
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Middle States, and a sympathy with human 
life. They are written by Albert S. Stewart. 
Edward H. Eppens like others recognizes the 
fact that the modern man is asking questions 
and finding difficulties in accepted theology. 
In The Dilemma of the Modern Christian 
($1.20 net) he asks how much can be accepted 
of traditional Christianity and answers the 
question by assuring his readers that, though 
the modern Christian may have lost some of 
the beliefs once deemed important, what is 
left is all the better worth while. Jesus 
remains the inspiration of the modern world, 
with an influence that is unescapable. ‘The 
long road of theology is worth travelling, 
as is any road that leads to God. In The 
Beginning of Things in Nature and in Grace 
($1.20 net) Joseph K. Wight gives us a 
brief commentary on Genesis, attempting 
to show that the sacred writers made no 
mistakes in their statements of facts, and 
that any suggestion of alteration in the Bible 
only increases its difficulties. ‘‘The Bible 
is a unit from Genesis to Revelation,’’ he 
says, ‘‘man’s safe and only guide from earth 
to heaven.’’ Rather more practical is 
Key-Notes of Optimism ($1), written by 
Calvin Weiss Laufer, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Hoboken, N.J. 
To the author religion with its privileges of 
spiritual communion and human fellow- 
ship is the sublimest fact of life, and he sends 
out these chapters as a treasury of inspira- 
tion, comfort, and good cheer. The essays 
and sermonettes are short and brisk, and, 
as he says himself, they have an Emersonian 
flavor that is ozone to the intellect. They 
touch such subjects as kindness, the reality 
of the eternal springs by which our inner life 
is nourished, the unfailing friendship of God, 
the secret of optimism. The Future Citizen 
($1.20 net) is a book the purpose of which 
is explained by its title. F. A. Myers, the 
writer, begins by showing that throughout 
the ages the supreme effort has been to train 
the boy into a good citizen and prepare 
him to be ‘“‘a better angel in the future life.’’ 
To help in this effort he considers the boy 
from the beginning, his mental inheritance, 
why boys go wrong, external remedial efforts, 
and the like, and he concludes that in God 
alone, and in the church as his means to 
the end, is the wérld to be redeemed. ‘The 
church generally may not be doing all it 
can to induce men to attend upon ‘divine 
ministrations,’’ but “it proclaims the best 
and correct philosophy of life, or else there 
is none anywhere.” 


The ‘‘Laurel Series”’ of 


Friendship Cards and Leaflets 


Choice sentiments for many occasions 


Birthdays, Wedding Days, Congratulations 
for the new Baby, etc., ete. 

Among the new cards we have Mr. Chad- 
wick’s ‘‘A Wedding Song” for the bride, Mr. 
Gannett’s “‘ Kindergartners,” a loveiy gift for 
any teacher of the young, or for a mother, 
two new sets of place cards and two cards for 
Graduation. 

Send for printed 
approval. 


FRANCES L. LESTER 
1151 East Fifty-fifth St-, Chicago, IIL. 


lists. Cards sent on 
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The Dome. 


Pansies. 


I’d been a naughty girl that day — 
At least, that’s what they said,— 

And so they took my dolls away, 

And sent me all alone to play 
Down by the pansy bed. 


I did not know what I should do 
Without a single child, 

Till all the pansies, white and blue, 

Purple and brown and yellow, too, 
Looked up at me and smiled. 


They said: “Oh, do not feel so sad! 
Let us your children be.” 
Then what a happy time we had!— 
I quite forgot that I’d been bad,— 
The pansies played with me. 
—Emily Sargent Lewis, in “The Little Singer.” 


One Day at Bob Bascom’s. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


The apple-tree was as pretty as it could 
be! Bob Bascom’s tree, it was. Why, he 
noticed it when he waked up in the morning 
—when he wasn’t even wide awake! His 
eyes opened and saw that tree: the branches 
came quite near one window of his room. 
He had never supposed a tree could look as 
pretty as that. He kept shutting his eyes 
and opening them to see just how thick 
and surprising those blossoms were. 

They talked about it at breakfast, and his 
mother said:— 

“Vou could have your swing put up this 

morning, Bob. I'll see to it.” And she 
did. The tree was away round back of 
the house; but after Mrs. Bascom had 
said good-bye to Mr. Bascom when he 
went off to business, and after she had 
told Martha just what to give Baby Louise 
for breakfast and to keep her warm, and so 
on, she said she would leave all the rest and 
get the swing put up for Bob. 
Before this she had let Bob call Jimmie 
from the stable; and, when Jimmie came, she 
had sent him to a box in the attic that she 
told him about, where the swing had been 
resting since last summer. Bob went with 
him, and they pulled out the swing and 
Jimmie carried it around to the tree. 

Then Bob’s mother came hurrying around, 
too, and showed Jimmie how to put up that 
nice swing with the comfortable seat. You 
see, he didn’t know how to put up swings 
just right and safely. But Mrs. Bascom 
told him, and then she tried it herself 
before she left Bob to have a good time in 
it. And she took off some sprays of apple- 
blossoms to carry with her, because she 
could not see the tree at all from the front 
of the house. 

“Tf you want me,” she said to Bob, “I 
shall be in the sitting-room or the nursery 
for a while, and then in the kitchen, before 
I go to market.” 

“*Yes,” said Bob. 

“Are you going to be lonely around here?”’ 

“No,” said Bob, in the swing, just going 
it. ‘‘I shan’t be lonely.’ 

“Well, if you are, trot right around this 
way.” Then she gave him a big, extra 
shove, and ran away, singing to herself— 
it was such a pleasant morning. And, when 
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she got to the corner of the house, she waved 
her apple-blossoms at Bob. 

Then he was all alone. But he was not 
a bit lonely, not a bit. He didn’t swing 
very hard after the first few minutes; that 
is, sometimes he didn’t and sometimes he 
did. The seat of that swing was so com- 
fortable and big that a boy of his size could 
almost lie out flat in it. You never did lie 
down and look up into the apple-tree in 
bloom, did you? and just swing a little back 
and forth, birds singing, robins and other 
birds, and very blue sky? The sun, shining 
through the white and pink flowers and little 
new light-green leaves, almost dazzled Bob’s 
eyes. He was thinking about birds just 
then; when a beautiful one—the brightest- 
colored bird that he ever saw—came whizzing 
down and lighted on a bough not very far 
from his head. It was an orange and yellow 
and red and black bird, and it moved around 
very lively. Why,it didn’t seem to notice 
Bob at all—fine to see him so close! 

“Bob!”? somebody called, but Bob really 
did not hear. 

“Bob!” and he hardly heard this time, 
and stayed right still. 

“Bob—Bob, dear!’’ and then the person 
didn’t call again. It was Mrs. Bascom, and 
she thought she couldn’t make Bob hear and 
so she hurried back to the kitchen, she had 
so much to attend to there. 

Bob was just beginning to think about 
somebody calling him. The bright bird 
had not gone away yet. Bob watched it. 
But somebody had called him, Bob; and he 
must go, and he couldn’t go, he didn’t want 
to go; he couldn’t leave that swing so soon, 
but he must. He wriggled out of it and ran 
just as hard as he could along that path and 
around the corner and down the other side 
to the back door. His mother was just 
coming out. She had a big white cloth 
around her hand. 

“Bob, dear,’ she said, ‘‘will you please 
go into Mrs. Brown’s and ask her or Sarah 
or Florence to give you the bottle of carron 
oil—the oil for burnt fingers, you can say? 
I lent it to them yesterday, and I haven’t 
anybody to send just now but you, dear.” 

You had better believe that Bob ran hard 
over to Mrs. Brown’s, and they hurried up, 
too, to get that bottle. Then he tore as 
hard as he could back again. He supposed, 
you know, that maybe his mother’s hand was 
hurting awfully. 

And it was, but of course she didn’t say 
so: mothers don’t. She said:— 

“Well! you brought it quickly, 
Thank you, thank you.” 

And it was not more than three minutes 
after she put that oil on the burn before it 
stopped hurting. 

And so, then, Bob went back and had 
another fine time in the swing under the 
apple-tree. 


The Princess and the Amulet. 


its 


When the Princess came, at first every- 
thing went beautifully. She was in the 
loveliest kind of a humor, and one felt sure 
that amulets were definitely out of fashion. 
She ran round in a short blue frock and a 
long blue apron. She tossed up the straw 
bed in the morning, and made funny little 
jokes with the woodchopper, and helped 
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Mother Betty wipe the dishes, and dug 
in the garden with Robin, and raced with 
the Hare, and ate breakfast food with the 
Lion, and learned from the Eagle to see and 
from the Owl to think; and she said that 
one thing was just as much fun as another, 
if you only chose to think so. 

But one doesn’t get rid of amulets so 
easily as all that. One morning things 
were different. 

“No, I don’t wish to wipe the dishes,” 
she said. So Robin wiped the dishes. 

“No, I don’t wish to make my bed,” 
she said, a little more grumbly than before. 
So Mother Betty made the bed. 

Of course the cottage wasn’t very pleas- 
ant when there was.a grumpy, horrid little 
girl in it. No house is. So the Princess 
went out of doors. 

The Hare came for the running lesson. 

“T don’t like hares,’ said the Princess. 

“All right,” said the Hare. ‘‘Then hares 
do not like you.” So he and Robin scam- 
pered off for the whole morning, nobody 
knows where, and the Princess could hear 
them laughing as they went. 

The Princess was sitting dolefully under a 
tree when the Eagle flew down. 

“T’ve come to show you a jewel in a peb- 
ble,” he said, politely. “Some people 
couldn’t see it, but I think you can.” 

“T don’t like jewels in pebbles,’’ was the 
rude answer of the Princess. ‘‘I like mine 
in necklaces.” 

The Eagle’s feelings were hurt, for he had 
brought the pebble a long way. 

‘* All right,” he said, a little huffly. “Now 
you never can see it.” ‘Then he rose high 
up on his wings and dropped it into the 
lake. 

When the Princess heard it splash, she 
began to cry, for really she wished to see it 
very much. 

“He might have waited just a minute,” 
she grumbled. But he did not come back, 
and she felt more ill-used than ever. 

When Robin and the Hare were on their 
way home, they met the Lion, and Robin 
asked him to luncheon; for he knew his 
mother would have the bread and milk set 
out under the big tree. Mother Betty hardly 
ever invited Robin’s friends into the cottage. 

The Princess saw them coming and turned 
her back. 

“T don’t like bread and milk,” she said. 

Robin would have gone into the cottage 
to bring her something else, but he had no 
time. 

“Don’t like good bread and milk?” 
roared the Lion. ‘“‘Then you can go with- 
out anything’’; and he ate up every bit of 
the portion placed for the Princess, who 
was so frightened by his roaring (he had 
always roared gently before) that she ran 
away into the forest and stayed until it was 
beginning to be dark. She hoped Mother 
Betty would be anxious about her and that 
somebody would come for her, but nobody 
did. 

As she was stumbling toward home and 
scratching herself on the twigs, she saw two 
yellow lights before her, and she knew it 
was the Owl. 

“What’s the matter?” said the Owl, 
kindly, fluffing up her feathers in the friend- 
liest fashion; and it seemed good to hear a 
pleasant voice. 

“T am hungry and tired and ill-treated,” 
moaned the Princess. ‘I want to go home!’’ 
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“Why do you want to go home?”’ 

“Because I hate the wood, and I want 
to have Robin and Robin’s mother and 
the woodchopper and the Hare and the 
Lion and the Eagle all punished for their 
badness to me.” 

Then, for the first time since she was an 
owlet, the Owl forgot her dignity. 

“You do, do you?’ she scolded sharply. 
“Why, you show no more sense than the 
chattering Blue Jay.” 

That was all the comfort the Princess 
had from the Owl, who flew away to compose 
herself, making perfect headlights of her 
eyes. When at last the Princess reached 
the cottage, she was glad enough to eat the 
black bean porridge and the fresh raspberries; 
but, when the woodchopper looked pitifully 
at her red eyes, she stared at him as if there 
were nothing there and remarked, as if she 
were addressing the door, that she didn’t 
like woodchoppers. After that all the 
family were as still as mice. 

Things were no better for several days, 
though the Princess often wished that she 
had the amulet to make her feel better. She 
did not work; she grumbled about the 
food; she wished continually that she were 
back at the palace. Mother Betty was 
almost afraid of her, because she had never 
had a princess in the family before. The 
woodchopper made no more jokes, and the 
Hare, the Lion, the Eagle, and the Owl 
kept their distance. Sometimes, after Robin 
had finished his work, she could hear them 
all having a good time in the forest; but no- 
body seemed to miss her or to care how she 
felt. 

This was all very different from the way 
she had been treated in the palace. She 
had never been really out of humor unless 
she had mislaid her amulet, and then every- 
body went scurrying round to find it; and the 
king advertised and the queen cried and the 
children hid until the amulet was found. 

On the fifth day the Princess awaked once 
more in a lovely temper. She was really 
tired of making people uncomfortable. 
She resolved to be pleasant, and she wiped 
the dishes, and she made her bed, and she 
planned to race with the Hare, and to beg 
the Eagle for another pebble, and to bake a 
cake for the Lion, and to ask the Owl for ad- 
vice. 

To her astonishment her change of humor 
seemed to make no difference. Instead of 
being pleased that the Princess could smile, 
nobody seemed to notice whether she smiled 
or frowned. Robin went off to help his 
father build a dam, and not one of the for- 
est folk came near. Mother Betty hurried 
about, busy with her cooking, her cleaning, 
her washing; but once or twice Betty thought 
she caught a wistful look in her direction. 

“T shall not help another bit,’ thought 
the Princess, mournfully. “I’ve done all 
that godmother expects of me. I’ve been 
a good girl all the morning, but nobody 
eares.”” So she wandered off alone into the 
garden, where she sat down out of sight of 
everybody to enjoy being miserable. 

That afternoon the Princess had time to 
think of many things. For the first time in 
her life it came to her that she couldn’t expect 
other people to be interested in her unless 
she was interested in them, and that if you 
wish to get fun out of the world you are sim- 
ply obliged to put fun into it. 

Suddenly the Princess was startled by a 
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sharp scream. She hurried to the cottage, 
and there, on the stones of the fireplace, lay 
poor Mother Betty, all crumpled up with 
pain. She had climbed on a rickety chair, 
intending to wind the clock, when it slipped 
under her and brought her down. In all 
her life the Princess had never cared par- 
ticularly to do anything for anybody, and 
she especially avoided people who could not 
amuse her, but now she felt a strange, new, 
warm desire to help. 

She brought a glass of the strong wine the 
woodchopper kept in case of illness; she 
slipped a pillow under the poor woman’s 
head; she ran for the woodchopper; and 
then she sat and held the tired, toil-worn 
hand until Robin brought the doctor. All 
the time the tender, quiet feeling that used 
to come sometimes when she pressed the 
amulet closer to her neck seemed to grow 
in her heart. ; 

That night, when the woodchopper was 
explaining to Robin that his mother’s ankle 
was broken, and that she must be quiet for 
a time, Robin said,— 

“T will stay at home and take care of her.”’ 

“Ves,” said his father sadly, ‘“‘but it 
is hard when I need you so much just now 
in the forest. However, the first thing of 
all is to get rid of the Princess.” 

The Princess stood just outside the door 
and could not help hearing. 

“Oh, please, don’t send me away now!” 
she cried, as the tears rolled down on her 
long blue apron. “Please, I want to stay. 
Ill take care of Mother Betty. Ill scrub 
and wash and cook and everything. Why, 
don’t you see, can’t you please see, I Jove 
Mother Betty, and’’— 

Then the woodchopper and Robin beamed 
and the smiles went all over their faces. 

“Oh, don’t you see, she loves mother! 
That makes a difference.” 

“Yes, of course,” said the woodchopper. 
“JT didn’t know you loved anybody. That 
is entirely different.”’ 

Mother Betty just held out her arms 
from the bed, and smiled a little happy 
smile, and whispered,— 

“You darling!’ 

And the Princess cried some more because 
she was so happy. 

The Owl was waiting outside to see how 
things turned out, and at this she blinked 
her eyes and murmured solemnly :— 

“Ves, I knew that something else was 
necessary, but I couldn’t think what it was. 
Of course it is Love.”’ 

Then the godmother said, ‘“‘I told you 
so!”’—Emma Endicott Marean, in the Church- 
man. 


Connecticut Cats. 


A cat in Connecticut, finding that she 
could not live peaceably with dogs and other 
cats, took her kittens in her teeth, one at a 
time, and scratched her way up the bark of 
a big elm in the front yard, and stowed 
them in a hole in the tree, eighteen feet 
from the ground, that was two feet deep, 
with an opening just large enough for her 
to crawl through. There she enjoyed life 
with her family. When she was off calling 
at night, she knew that the kittens were 
safe. She was in the hole from early in 
August until a heavy rain-storm came re- 
cently, and the tree leaked. In the height 
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of the storm she crawled out with a kitten 
in her mouth, and transferred it to the 
house cellar. With great difficulty she car- 
ried all the kittens to the cellar. 

Another cat disliked the confinement in- 
curred in watching four kittens all day, and 
she placed them under a motherly hen, which 
was trying to hatch a porcelain egg in a 
nest, two feet away, on the same haymow. 
The hen clucked, lifted her wings, and wel- 
comed the litter. The cat went off to while 
away the day, returning at night, and took 
back her offspring. Each morning there- 
after the kittens were put off on the hen, 
the cat strolled away, and the hen enter- 
tained them by clucking to them until the 
cat came back at night. [hey answered to 
both the clucking of the hen and the specific 
maternal call. The hen sat on the kittens 
for about two weeks, and then they ran 
away, leaving her disconsolate.—Selected. 


An Elephant’s Trick. 


The elephant of the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris used to play his visitors a trick 
which could not have been thought of but 
by an animal of much intelligence. His 
house opened upon an enclosure called the 
elephant’s park, containing a pond, in which 
he would lay himself under the water, con- 
cealing every part of him except the very 
end of his trunk,—a mere speck that would 
hardly be noticed by a stranger to the ani- 
mal’s habits. A crowd would often assem- 
ble round the enclosure, and, not seeing 
him in it, would watch in expectation that 
he would soon issue from the house. But, 
while they were gazing about, a copious 
sprinkling of water would fall upon them; 
and ladies and gentlemen, with their fine 
bonnets and coats, would run for shelter 
under the trees, looking up at the clear sky, 
and wondering whence such a shower could 
come. Immediately afterward, however, 
they would see the elephant rising slowly 
from his bath, evincing, as it seemed, 
an awkward joy at the trick that he had 
played. In the course of time, his amuse- 
ment became generally known; and, the 
moment the water began to rise from his 
trunk, the spectators would take flight, at 
which he appeared exceedingly delighted, 
getting up as fast as he could to see the 
bustle he had caused.—Presbyterian. 


Fun in Japan. 


Where we have one toy, the Japanese 
have a thousand. Everything in art and 
nature is imitated in miniature. Toys can 
be bought for half a cent, and elegant ones 
for eight or ten cents. There are stands on 
the street kept by old women, where little 
girls can buy a spoonful of batter and bake 
their own toy cakes. Then along comes a 
man with a long bucketful of soapsuds, of 
which he sells a cupful for the hundredth 
part of a cent (they have coins as small as 
that) to children who blow soap bubbles 
through bamboo reeds. The babies make 
mud pies and play at keeping house just as 
ours do. They are taught always to be 
polite, and say, ““Thank you.” If you give 
a child a penny, he will not only thank you 
at the time, but whenever he meets you again. 
Selected. 
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The Anniversaries. 


The Business Sessions of the Amert- 
can Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF BUSINESS COMMITTEE. 


(Continued.) 


Hon. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, chairman 
of the Business Committee, reported back 
the resolutions which had been referred to 
that committee :— 

(1) The following resolution, offered by 
Rev. W. S. Jones, was adopted, and it was 
voted that copies be sent to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the President 
and Senate of the United States, and a copy 
given to the press:— 

The American Unitarian Association, assembled in Boston 
for its eighty-sixth annual meeting, desires to go on record 
as strongly in favor of the proposed permanent arbitra- 
tion treaties between the United States of America and 
Great Britain and France, commends President Taft 
for his efforts to make America the leader in the war 
against war, and assures its fellow-workers across the seas 
of its readiness to co-operate in trying to bring about the 
peace of the world. 


(2) Offered by Rev. Richard W. Boynton:— 


Whereas the delegates and life members of the American 
Unitarian Association, in annual meeting assembled, have 
been informed of the proposal to remove the Meadville 
Theological School from its present location at Meadville, 
Pa., to Chicago, IIL., 

Resolved, That, refraining from all intention to forestall 
the pending decision of the Board of Trustees of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, or the discussion of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, on the specific merits of the plan, or 
to pronounce by anticipation upon its complicated legal 
aspects, this meeting, in view of the denominational 
importance of the proposal, affirms its belief in the high 
strategic advantage of having a school for the training 
of Unitarian ministers endowed and equipped like the 
Meadville Theological School located at the great metropoli- 
tan and educational centre of the Middle West, and 
states its conviction that no rearrangement of our forces 
now in consideration could carry more cheer and encourage- 
ment to our churches of the Mississippi Valley or afford 
more promise of the future spread of our principles in that 
vast region than the proposed removal, if it can be con- 
summated. 


Mr. Boynton stated that the trustees of 
the Meadville Theological School would dis- 
cuss and settle this important question on 
the 31st day of May, and it was desired to 
have an expression of the opinion of the 
Association for their guidance. If it were a 
question to-day of founding a new theologi- 
cal school, every one would think instinctively 
of the metropolis of the Middle West. He 
urged the advantages of Chicago for giving 
opportunities for settlement work and study 
to the students. 

Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., urged the 
importance of the proposed change, empha- 
sizing the advantage of the close relations 
into which the school would be brought with 
the University of Chicago with its ample 
endowment and great facilities. 

Rev. Edward Cummings said that he had 
made himself an interrogation point on the 
subject of this Meadville move, had found 
only one person opposed, and cordially in- 
dorsed this important change. 

Rev. Arthur W. Littlefield expressed his 
appreciation of a place that was quiet 
enough to enable him to go out into the 
turmoil of the active world and not lose his 
head. Everything is going on in Chicago 
there. A young man can be brought into the 
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academic influences and under the environ- 
ment of a great seething centre of humanity, 
but it is better to think twice before educat- 
ing men in the great centres of turbulent 
and active life. As one who received untold 
benefits from that little quiet town, and who 
feels toward it as some of the young preachers 
of the Middle Ages felt toward those old 
monasteries back on the mountains, Mr. 
Littlefield testified to his love and regard for 
Meadville. 

After remarks by Rev. Dr. Crothers in 
favor of the proposed removal, the resolution 
was put to vote and unanimously adopted. 

(3) A resolution offered by Rev. D. Roy 
Freeman was withdrawn by the mover, the 
Business Committee suggesting that the mat- 
ter had already been covered in the adoption 
of the report of the Commission on the 
Church and the Social Question. 

(4) A resolution offered by Rev. J. A. 
Puffer, proposing the establishment of social 
service meetings, was, on recommendation of 
the Business Committee, referred to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. 

(5) The following resolution was offered 
by Rev. William Channing Brown, on be- 
half of a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose by the directors of the Association :— 


Whereas the work of establishing and bringing to in- 
fluence and power churches of our faith in new and untried 
fields requires regular and large financial aid for a long term 
of years, and, should this aid be withheld but for a single 
year, ground gained by long and devoted effort would in 
many cases go for naught; and 

Whereas an increasing number of our ministers are 
devoting themselves to this most productive but hazardous 
and wearing frontier service, and we should feel a loyal 
obligation to such ministers and their families and see 
that reasonable provision for them should be made so 
long as they devote themselves to the work — 

Therefore, be it hereby Resolved, That, in order to obtain 
the necessary funds for the service and to provide that 
these funds be raised with regularity and made available 
when need shall arise, an “Apportionment Commission” 
be organized, comprising one member to be elected by the 
Board of Directors of each Departmental Conference 
and three other members to be appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association, which 
committee shall, through consultations with associations, 
conferences, and churches, endeavor to bring greater sys- 
tem and regularity into the giving of our churches for the 
national work, and thereby make possible more construc- 
tive and sustained movements for church extension, 

And, furthermore, be it Resolved, That the chairman of 
the commission be requested to report directly to the next 
annual meeting on its work for the year. 


As drawn, the resolution called for the 
appointment of the entire committee, includ- 
ing those representing the departmental con- 
ferences by the directors of the Association. 
An amendment was offered from the floor by 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, a member of the com- 
mittee, with the concurrence of the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, to 
provide, as above stated, that the directors of 
the conferences should appoint their own rep- 
resentatives. 

(6) Introduced by Rev. George W. Cut- 
tee 

The American Unitarian Association, at its eighty-sixth 
annual meeting, sends cordial greetings to its sister organi- 
zations the world over which, like itself, labor for a relig- 
jon of liberty, holiness, and loving service to mankind. 
It felicitates them on the increasing acceptance among 
men of the religion of the spirit and the life in place of 
outworn and discredited dogmas, untenable assumptions 
of infallible knowledge and authority, and a merely con- 
ventional and mechanical worship. It rejoices with them 
over the enlarged opportunities for religious enlighten- 
ment in our day and the growth of agencies for the dis- 

, semination of liberal Christian and theistic principles of 
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faith. It welcomes the increasing display of interdenomi- 
national good-will and co-operation for social righteousness 
and service, and especially the encouraging advance of 
the cause of international arbitration, reciprocity, and 
peace. It asks their continued countenance and support 
in its own efforts for religious freedom and progress, and 
reciprocally pledges its allies and friends in all churches and 
countries its unremitted efforts in behalf of the great 
human and divine interests they hold in common, and upon 
which it invokes the approval and blessing of the One, 
Only God, the Universal Father! 


This resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Moor. ‘The next resolution for your 
consideration is the resolution offered with 
reference to Mr. Batchelor, which, we think, 
merits unanimous passage by this meeting. 

This resolution, introduced by Rev. Lewis 


|G. Wilson, was as follows:— 


Whereas Rev. George Batchelor has signified his 
intention of withdrawing from active service after thirteen 
years as editor of the Christian Register, and for forty-five 
years a faithful minister in our fellowship, it is 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
desires to place on record its grateful appreciation of the 
untiring services and the wise counsels of Mr. Batchelor 
in behalf of our cause during all these years. As an able 
preacher, he has honored the Unitarian pulpit; as a wise 
executive, he has advanced the efficiency and strength 
of this Association; and, as the editor of our chief periodi- 
cal, he has represented the best thought and judgment of 
Unitarians throughout our own country and abroad. We 
offer him our affectionate greetings and our earnest wishes 
for many years of health and strength and friendly inter- 
course. 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to Mr. 
Batchelor and the Christian Register, and a copy spread 
upon the records of the American Unitarian Association. 


The PRESIDENT. This is the resolution 
expressing your affectionate regard for our 
beloved fellow-worker who has for more 
years than we can number served this cause 
faithfully, disinterestedly, devotedly, and 
who this summer retires from active service. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by a rising vote. 


USE OF UNRESTRICTED GIFTS FOR MISSIONARY 
PURPOSES. 


Mr. Moor. One other matter to come 
before the Association from the Committee 
on Business is barely touched upon by the 
amendment of Mr. Hawes. We had different 
resolutions put into our hands for considera- 
tion. We inquired into the matter. We 
found that there were business and legal 
reasons for not adopting the phraseology of 
some of the various resolutions, which 
reasons we thought were so sound that we 
redrew the whole matter and put it in the 
form of a simple resolution which we present 
for your consideration :— 

Resolved, That we strongly favor church extension, 


but that we leave the manner and means of such extension 
to the officers of the Association. 


Rey. C. S. Dutton offered as a substitute 
this resolution :— 

Believing that the endowment fund of the American 
Unitarian Association is adequate for all present needs 
of administration, — 

Resolved, That all funds not designated for specific 
purposes be used for aggressive missionary work. 


Rev. George G. Mills seconded this mo- 
tion. 


Mr. Moor. This is important because a 
denomination must have a business policy, 
and that business policy must have some 
unchangeable character. Your Association is 
in admirable condition. It has been improv- 
ing in its financial condition for years, and 
it was the judgment of the Business Com- 
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mittee that it would not be wise to put fetters 
on your directors, but that we should express 
ourselves strongly in favor of church ex- 
tension, and then leave the manner and 
means of that church extension to your 
officers and directors. 3 

Mr. Durton. The resolution I offered 
here this afternoon was backed unanimously 
by the directors of the Conference of the 
Middle States and Canada. It was offered 
by Mr. Slicer. We simply feel that the time 
has come when we should stop building up 
funds and do aggressive missionary work. A 
great number of us feel that we stand before 
the country to-day as a great business organ- 
ization and not a spiritual force. We are 
something like a million-and-a-half-dollar cor- 
poration. I don’t know what we are as a 
spiritual body, but we are not a million-and- 
a-half spiritual body. This is not taking 
power away from the officers of the Associa- 
tion, but it is telling them to go out into the 
fields that are ripe for the harvest and do 
something. 

Rev. Oscar B. Hawes. The one word 
that we have heard, I think, more frequently 
than any other at many of our meetings is the 
word of “‘poverty,’’ that we have not had 
means enough to do the work we wanted to 
do,—that many a townand many a place has 
been waiting to hear our message, and we 
have not had the means to send speakers or 
to organize the work. Now, if we can let 
loose some of this money that is year by 
year given into our treasury not designated 
for any special purpose, then we shall begin 
to make an impression greater than we have 
ever before made, and show that we are 
ready to spend out money freely for the ideals 
for which we strive. It is a pity to go on 
piling up an endowment here at home. 
Every time a church is willing to spend its 
money in carrying out the ideal it stands 
for, not only the greater good is done, but 
the greater prosperity comes to the church, 
and people say, “There is a body of men 
and women ready to do the work they stand 
pledged to do and ready to give for it all 
that they possibly can.” : 

Mr. Cyru, H. Burpetr (New York). As 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada, 
I did not understand that that conference 
voted to favor the introduction of a resolu- 
tion of the sort that Mr. Dutton has offered. 
Tt was the feeling of the conference that more 
money should be appropriated for work in 
that conference, and suggestion was made 
that, $1,500 in addition to the budget be 
appropriated out of the invested funds of 
the Association. Personally, I am willing to 
leave the decision in that matter entirely in 
the hands of the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, who have the welfare, 
honor, and success of our denominational 
work fully as much at heart as any one 
else. 
~ Rey. CHarLes F. Dots. I am inclined to 
hope that this resolution will prevail. I do 
not think it appeals to enthusiasm to be piling 


up funds against the rainy day. Take, for- 


example, the interesting suggestion made 
yesterday, that we start centres of influence 
all over the world. I would like to see every 
doilar of money that comes in by legacies un- 
restricted in this year put into the way you 
suggest. I should like to see in every State 
in the Union where there is no Unitarian 
church, or where there is only a struggling 
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Unitarian church in the capital or the prin- 
cipal town, an office where our literature can 
be seen. I believe we have got to use publi- 
cations more than we do. There are hardly 
any places now in the city of Boston where 
books of our publication are shown. At 25 
Beacon Street we have turned out all the 
books except those which the Unitarian pub- 
lishing department produces. There is no 
book room there any longer. It looks like 
a cemetery, with so little gomg on. We 
ought to have places all over the country 
where our work. can be shown and our 
pamphlets can be distributed. I believe in 
putting the seed-corn into the ground, and 
that the winter will take care of itself on 
the growth of the seed-corn. 

I will suggest one thing more. I would 
like to see the experiment tried of putting 
your endowment income into all the things 
that we want done and let the establishment 
at 25 Beacon Street live upon what comes in 
from the churches. I guess for a year or so 
it might make for economy. 

Rey. Georce H. BapcGEr (New York). 
I wish to speak simply as the secretary of 
the Middle States conference in reply to 
Mr. Burdett. When our conference direc- 
tors were considering the appropriations, 
we voted to ask the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association that they set apart a 
certain sum of money for new work in the 
Middle States department. Then the ques- 
tion came wp whether the directors were au- 
thorized to take a step somewhat unusual, 
and at that stage it was moved, at the sug- 
gestion of our presiding officer, Mr. Slicer, 
that one of their board, Mr. St. John, be in- 
structed to present just this resolution and 
discover what your delegates think about this 
way of handling things. Mr. St. John, un- 
fortunately, was not able to come, and Mr. 
Dutton has acted in his place. But I want 
Mr. Burdett to understand that, possibly 
after he went out, as the last thing in the meet- 
ing this matter was proposed and voted 
unanimously. 

Rey. Frank S. C. Wicks (Indianapolis). 
Iam from the hungry West. The suggestion 
that there is more money to spend arouses 
my appetite; but I merely wish to ask if 
attached to these bequests there are any 
wishes that we ought to respect? 

Mr. F. H. Nazro. I have been looking at 
this report of the treasurer, and I wondered 
what the first two pages meant: “Income 
and expenditures for the year.” Income, 
$146,000 and a few odd dollars; expendi- 
tures, $162,000. What became of the differ- 
ence between $146,000 received and $162,000 
paid out? That $16,000 went somewhere. 
If we have a body of directors who know that 
business, what is all this carping. criticism 
about? 

Mr. Henry B. Lirrte. The speakers on 
this matter have ignored one very material 
fact. It is suggested that all the unrestricted 
bequests which we receive during the year 
be expended in active work. The question 
is, What is to become of the works that are 
started in this year and during the next five 
years tocome? Are you going to depend 
upon the future five years to receive as many 
unrestricted legacies to keep those active 
pieces of work in operation? 

Rey. Henry C. ParKeR. We have had 
some history on that matter. When Mr. 
Reynolds was secretary of our Association, he 


adopted this idea,—that, if we put out all the! 
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funds we had or put them out very freely, 
there would be such interest created that 
there would be an instant response. The 
result was that the Association found itself 
in danger of losing its borrowing capacity. 
It was obliged to borrow so much money in 
order to carry on its work that they reached 
the point where they could not continue that 
policy longer. That would be the result 
of the course that is suggested. I oppose 
the spending of any principal given to the 
Association, unless it was expressly directed 
by the donor that it should be so spent. 

Mr. CaarLes W. Ames (St. Paul, Minn.). 
I believe there are not a half-dozen men or 
women on the floor of this house who clearly 
understand the significance of such a resolu- 
tion, if, as I understood it, it is a direction to 
the officers of this Association as to how they 
shall form their financial policy. Before we 
go any farther, it seems to me that it would 
be expedient and helpful if we could hear 
from the president of the Association and the 
treasurer of the Association, and learn what 
it is that we are offering to do. 

The PRESIDENT. The president had al- 
ready some half-hour ago requested the vice- 
president, Mr. Davis, to take the chair, Let 
me say that it would be impossible to imagine 
a more entrancing vision, a more engaging 
vista, than has been set before an officer of 
this Association by this resolution. You 
know how impatiently, how ardently, I want 
to spend more money for the good work that 
you have intrusted to your directors. With 
all my heart would I vote for the substitute 
resolution, were I not detained by certain 
feelings of right and of justice. 

The first argument which has actuated 
your board in establishing the principle, 
which has been maintained for the last thir- 
teen years, is simply the experience of the 


administrators of fiduciary trusts. That 
experience is abundant in many public- 
spirited institutions the country over. With- 


out exception it declares that the financial 
benefit and stability of the institution require 
the policy of investment of bequests. It 
requires great self-restraint not to spend all 
the available receipts, but experience and the 
judgment of wise business heads declare that 
it is better to invest the capital of bequests 
and spend only the income. 

The other argument in favor of your pres- 
ent policy is the argument of simple justice to 
the testators. What impels a man or woman 
to remember this Association in his or her 
will? It is partly loyalty to the cause; it is 
partly some sacred memory; it is partly some 
hope—yes, it is almost always the hope—of 
doing some perpetual good in the world. 
Now that is a legitimate and noble sentiment. 
We are people of an hour, and it is perfectly 
natural and legitimate that a man should 
wish that somehow the accumulations of his 
working years should go on working for the 
causes in which he was interested. There- 
fore, he remembers in his will colleges, hos- 
pitals, missionary societies, in order that the 
money won by his toil may for generations 
serve the public welfare. 

Whatever may be the urgency of the situa- 
tion, on the one hand, and whatever may be 
the legal requirements which, on the other 
hand, bind your directors to invest these 
bequests, it is simple justice to these gen- 
erous men and women to see to it that the 
legacies which they give to us are their per- 
manent memorials,—that the principal is not 
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dissipated, but held to do a perpetual good in 
the world. 

Rev. Dr. Wizz1am M. BrunpDace. It is 
perfectly right and just to consider the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as a great trust. 
But the real purpose of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in its inception and during 
all these years has been that it is a mission- 
ary body to spread a gospel. It is a religious 
organization: it stands for the spread of a 
gospel throughout this country of ours. We 
should not always be restrained by considera- 
tions of expediency and the stern, cold stand- 
point of business. All that this resolution 
contemplates is that we recommend to the 
directors that they be not limited in organiz- 
ing new missionary activities by the amount 
of the income that is received from the 
churches, but that they be at liberty to use all 
unrestricted funds wisely, cautiously, but in 
the light of a supreme consecration to the 
work that rests upon us to-day. It is per- 
fectly right to consider the generations that 
are to come, but our first duty is to the 
people of the generation to which we belong. 
I speak with profound gratitude to this 
American Unitarian Association for the way 
in which it helped me, a struggling minister, 
when sixteen years ago I started a new church 
in the city of Albany, N.Y. It is because I 
was so generously helped that I plead for a 
greater freedom in the bestowal of the gifts 
that come into the treasury. 

Rev. Wiit1am A. Woop. According to 
the statement made by President Eliot 
the donor of a fund wishes the accumulations 
of his life to be given for the spreading of the 
work of our Association. Isubmit to you as 
an economic fact that, if the money is placed 
at interest, it is not the accumulation of his 
work which is maintaining the work of the 
Association, but the contributions of the 
people who pay the interest on the borrowed 
money. If a man wants to give his money 
for the sake of the cause, he wants to see 
the money expended, but the interest that 
is expended as a part of the endowment 
fund is not his money, but the money of 
the people who pay the interest. You 
cannot.eat your cake and keep it, too. We 
have been endeavoring to a certain extent 
to pile up the cake and expect the cake to 
do the work. Some of us poor fellows 
coming from the other denominations would 
like to have a chance to initiate some new 
kinds of work. In other words, I get hungry 
preaching to empty seats, and so in order 
to get a chance to preach to the crowds a 
few of us youngsters went out two years 
ago and got the crowds by going exactly 
where the crowds were, and we six men 
preached to larger congregations in August, 
1909, than you men ever assembled in your 
churches on the American continent. That 
is what I mean by saying that we ought to 
have some business initiative, and, if we 
have a gospel that, is worth anything, in 
Heaven’s name let us carry it to the people 
who need it instead of waiting for the people 
to come to us. My church has gone on 
record granting me an extra month of time, 
if the American Unitarian Association will 
furnish me the money to stand on soap-boxes 
and ‘preach the Unitarian gospel. I am 
simply waiting for you people to furnish 
the money, and maybe, if you don’t furnish 
it, I will furnish it myself. In justification, 
therefore, of this plea in behalf of business 
initiative, of the ambassadorship that be- 
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longs to us as our bounden duty, of the love 
that the spirit of Jesus Christ sends coursing 
into our veins, if you want to see what 
business initiative has done, if you want to 
see the Unitarian gospel carried to people 
who never heard it before and would look 
upon a legitimate, concrete sample of our 
work, go to,Sanford, Me. 

Rev. ADELBERT I. Hupson. Ifind my- 
self as the result of four months of work in 
the field, profoundly in sympathy with the 
sternest call for more aggressive missionary 
work. I found everywhere a condition that 
to me was somewhat surprising, and that was 
an openness that seems specially at this time 
to exist for the hearing of our gospel,—a 
hunger for it. I think it has resulted in 
part from that persistent work in distribut- 
ing our literature~broadcast through the 
country during the past ten years, and 
another influence probably is the attack 
that was made upon our candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. I want to say 
that every recommendation I made as the 
result of my observation was promptly 
responded to, and at least two new churches 
will be established in that field within the 
next six months, besides another church 
which is to be shared with the Universalists. 
But I exercised a great deal of self-restraint 
in my recommendations because I knew 
the limitations of the funds. I do believe 
that the time is ripe for some expression 
by us of a desire for more aggressive work 
all along the line. The time has come when 
our young men and our qld men with young 
hearts are ready to put their shoulders to 
the wheel and make Unitarianism move 
forward, and we should do something here 
to give an impetus and a backing to that 
feeling. 

The form of the resolution is not the 
expression of a desire, but rather of man- 
datory command. The business interests 
concerned will not stand for that. It 
involves, as the chairman of the Business 
Committee stated, complications and busi- 
ness reasons which are obvious at the mo- 
ment’s thought. I wish it were possible 
for us to express our earnest desire here in 
form that shall be unobjectionable and yet 
shall mean something to the churches. For 
I believe this, as another proposition,—that 
Unitarians would far rather give something 
for immediate use, something that they can 
see enter into results right away, than some- 
thing that is to be realized far off in the future. 
I wish our churches could be made to feel 
that there is an immediate, pressing need 
for more funds in the hands of our Associa- 
tion for missionary work. I believe, if we 
say something here to-day along that line, 
it will react upon the churches, and not only 
will our directors feel authorized to expend 
somewhat of the funds they have in hand 
unrestricted, but the churches, realizing 
that something more is doing, will respond 
more generously than they ever have before. 
I would like to suggest this substitute for 
the amendment, so that it will follow the 
recommendation of the Business Committee: 

Resolved, That we strongly favor church extension, 
but that we leave the manner and means of such exten- 
sion to the officers of the Association. 


Then I would add as a substitute for the 
amendment ,— 


expressing at the same time the wish of the Association 
that its Board of Directors may within its discretion use 
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so much of its unrestricted funds as may be wisely applied 
to immediate missionary work. 
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That may give the expression we wish for 
more aggressivejwork without being open to 
the objection of a mandatory order to the 
board to use all unrestricted funds for this 
purpose. I would ask if that will be satisfac- 
tory as a substitute? 

Mr. Durron. Not at all, sir. 

Mr. Hupson. I will offer that as an 
amendment. 


The amendment. was seconded by Mr. 
Burdett. 


Mr. Prescortr Keyes. I am entirely op- 
posed to the first amendment. I am en- 
tirely in favor of Mr. Hudson’s amendment, 
which is practically the report of the Business 
Committee. I am entirely opposed to the 
idea that we are to take during the next 
year or the next series of years all the be- 
quests that are unrestricted and spend them. 
As a lawyer, I see something of the making 
of wills. When people have no relatives to 
whom they ought to give their funds, they 
turn to public purposes. They give them 
unrestricted. ‘That means that they are 
not interested in any special branch of the 
work of this Association, but they assume 
that down through the years and the cen- 
turies the Association will wisely expend 
the income of those funds, but they do not 
expect that the funds will be wiped out by 
the full expenditure of the funds in any one 
year. The president put it in the way that 
a minister would put it, and not in the way 
a lawyer would put it, but he put it right,— 
that the people who put into their will a 
bequest of thousands of dollars do not ex- 
pect that money to be spent all at once. 

Mr. Henry M. Wixiiams. I am opposed 
to either of these amendments on a principle 
which I do not think has been brought out. 
It is fine to go on to glory, and I think this 
meeting to-day has been full of inspiration, 
and we ought to be pushing ahead or else we 
ought to go out of business. But the trouble 
with these amendments is that we are try- 
ing to get somebody else to do our job. We 
are trying to use the other fellow’s money 
for the work which we ought to be doing 
ourselves. That is the point of this whole 
situation. We are only going forward just 
as fast as we are willing to go forward our- 
selves, and it is not fair, as Mr. Keyes has 
said and as Mr. Eliot has said, to take other 
people’s money to do what we are not willing 
to do ourselves with our own money. If 
there is more missionary work to be done, 
let us get out and do it, but take the money 
which is our own to do these jobs with, and 
do not take the other fellow’s money, which 
he has given unrestricted simply because 
he does not want to confine it to this or that 
detail. When he leaves it to us unrestricted, 
all the more he means that it shall be safe- 
guarded in every reasonable way, and not 
frittered away in this or that attempt which 
may be good or may be bad. 


Mr. Dole called attention to the fact that 
the American Board spent legacies in the 
prosecution of its work. 


Rev. JoHN HaAyNES HoimeEs. As you 
realize what has been going on to-day and 
what has been going on for the last two 
or three years, I sometimes wonder as to 
whether you understand the significance of 
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it. As I talk with laymen and some of 
the Boston ministers, I know that they are 
blind as bats on the whole question. The 
agonies and throes of the last few annual 
meetings of our body mean something. It 
is not altogether without significance that 
the ministers almost to a man are in favor 
of this proposition, and that the laymen 
almost to a man are opposed to it. The 
fact of the matter is that during the last ten 
or fifteen years the stamp of the business 
man has been put all over the American 
Unitarian Association, and there are some 
of us who are looking and seeking for just 
a slight indication of religion. The agonies 
and throes of the last few years mean that 
a new Unitarianism is in process of being 
born. This Unitarianism comes here every 
year and is defeated, but it cares nothing 
for the defeat. Those of us who are inter- 
ested in this thing are young. Twenty years 
hence we shall not have passed the age of 
fifty-two or fifty-three, and all the men now 
in charge of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will have retired. We care nothing 
for the present. We are looking only to 
the future. We are speaking here not for 
your ears: we are speaking for the ears of 
the young men and the young women in 
our churches throughout the land, and we 
know that in the end we are going to win. 
What has all this got to do with the prop- 
osition which is before us? It is the conflict,— 
and should be clearly understood as such,— 
the conflict between the business man and 
the prophet. Those men who are in the 
field preaching the gospel of Unitarianism 
are opposed to the present policy of the 
American Unitarian Association. I say it 
with regret and with personal grief. For, 
some years past I have been wanting to fol- 
low the leadership of our president, and I 
cannot do it. Two or three years ago we 
held a great meeting here, and great charts 
were placed before us showing that the 
proudest achievement of the present admin- 
istration of the Association was the driving 
up of the red mark upon the thermometer 
of accumulated funds,—that our-money had 
been mounting up by leaps and bounds 
during the last ten years, proving that the 
present administration had won the con- 
fidence of the rich Boston families and of 
the conservative business men throughout 
the land. All that may be well worth while, 
but there are some of us who do not care a 
fig about it. We are interested in religion. 
We know that now this money has been 
accumulated, it at least guarantees our pres- 
ent Association so long as we want to carry 
on its business; but we are anxious now 
to get out into the field to preach the gospel 
of Unitarianism and justice and righteous- 
ness, and we are fettered hand and foot. 
At the meeting of the Middle States Con- 
ference, where Dr. Thomas R. Slicer intro- 
duced this resolution, with work to be done 
in every direction, we had to pare down our 
appropriation to a small sum, and not a single 
dollar could be spent beyond that sum; and 
that is the reason why to a man we voted 
this resolution which is here to-day. I am 
looking not for the business man who can 
accumulate funds: I am looking for a singer 
of the spirit who can sing the Psalms as they 
have been sung through all the ages of relig- 
ious history. I am looking for a prophet 
of the soul to lead us on to the triumphs 
that are before us. And, alas! the prophet 
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does not appear, but always the calculations 
of dollars and cents, always the restriction 
of funds, always the piling up on endowments. 
I beg to differ with the honored chairman 
to-day. I beg to remind him that the 
American Unitarian Association is a relig- 
ious body, and not guided by the rules and 
regulations which guide the life of other 
corporations. 

' I am reminded as I stand here of one 
specific historical illustration. At the open- 
ing of the Civil War a man was placed in 
command of the Union armies, Gen. George 
B. McClellan, one of the greatest tacticians 
I suppose, that the world has ever seen. 
No man in the military history of this coun- 
try has excelled Gen. McClellan in his abil- 
ity to drill his army, to provide supplies, 
to provide for all of those things which go 
to the making of a great army. But for 
two years, or I know not how much longer, 
Abraham Lincoln found it impossible to per- 
suade Gen. McClellan that an army was 
munitioned, prepared, and uniformed in 
order to fight a battle and not to stay in 
camp. At the end of three years a man was 
found and placed in command of that army. 
He put aside all questions of supplies. He 
went to the front to fight; and, when the 
States of the Union discovered that they had 
found a man who cared not about the camp, 
but about the battlefield, they backed him 
with unnumbered millions of dollars. Dr. 
Crothers, you know, in his book “Among 
Friends,’ speaks of the colonel in the theo- 
logical school. We are looking for the 
commanding general in American Unita- 
rianism. 

Mr. Francis H. Lincoun. The much- 
abused layman and much-abused business 
man is tather necessary to any corporation 
which deals with funds. We do not as a 
rule select ministers for treasurers or for 
the administration of the funds of corpora- 
tions. In spite of all the affection which 
some of us older ones had for Dr. Reynolds, 
you must know that Dr. Reynolds’s policy 
was exactly what is now being urged by the 
enthusiastic ministers who want us to spend 
the principal of our unrestricted funds. I 
have heard Dr. Reynolds proclaim in my 
own pulpit that he had not only a legal, 
but a moral right to spend the principal of 
all the umrestricted bequests which were 
given to him. His policy was to found 
more churches and keep. founding more 
churches, establishing them all over the 
country, and the more centres he established, 
the more response he would get from more 
people in those centres. Now what is the 
practical result? You can go on founding 
churches and you can establish them just 
so long as you will furnish the money to 
found them and just so long as you will 
furnish the money to keep them up. Out 
of the whole aggregation there will remain 
some live parishes, but it takes a long time 
for them to get on their own feet; and the 
result of Dr. Reynolds’s administration was 
financially that the funds were used up and 
the danger mark was reached. Whereupon— 
and I think those who were closely associated 
with him will say that I do not misstate it— 
he reluctantly acknowledged that he had 
been defeated in his hopes. 

Now upon the incoming of Mr. Batchelor 
he laid down the principle, sanctioned and 
backed up by the Association, that from 
that time henceforth the principal of gifts 
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and bequests should be husbanded and 
only the income spent. Gift after gift has 
been given us unrestricted, unconditioned, 
but, as Mr. Keyes has well said, simply un- 
conditioned as to the detail of what par- 
ticular purpose the income should be spent 
for, but time and again people have said to 
me,—and I have completed my thirteenth 
year as your treasurer,—‘‘Do I understand 
that the principal is held and only the in- 
come is spent when money is given in a 
will?’’ ‘The answer has always been, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
I have had some experience in dealing with 
the preparation of wills in several estates, 
and I know of wills to-day in which there 
are legacies to come to the Association un- 
conditioned, but on the distinct understand- 
ing that the principal shall be husbanded 
and only the income spent. 

We want to keep faith with the people to 
whom we have given our promises, and that 
I take to be the highest type of Unitarian 
doctrine. 

I do not mean to say that we will in all 
cases refrain from putting our money, even 
the principal, into enterprises where there is 
need of it in a non-income-bearing or an 
unproductive investment, but it goes into 
property all the time. Washington move- 
ment which is now before us is an instance 
of that. There are some $130,000 in the 
Church Investment Fund, money invested 
in churches, but we have the property, we 
have the deeds, we have the mortgages. 
We have $150,000 in the Church Building 
Loan Fund. We have the property, but the 
principal by our solemn pledge, by our sol- 
em promise made to the people who have 
given and who are to give, is to be held and 
only the income used. 

Now let me give you a concrete case. In 
this year’s report you will find two gifts, the 
Lucian Sharpe Fund, the gift of Louisa D. 
Sharpe Metcalf of Providence, $2,500, un- 
conditioned, and the Jesse Metcalf Fund, 
the gift cf Jesse H. Metcalf of Providence, 
uriconditioned, $2,500. Those are the gifts 
of Mr, and Mrs? Metcalf—Mr. Metcalf in 
memory of his father, Mrs. Metcalf in mem- 
ory of her mother—to establish the funds 
under those names. Suppose these came in 
next year and this substitute motion were 
carried, we must take these funds which 
these loving children have established in 
the name of their parents and spend that 
money to establish a church in Seattle or 
Boisé or Philadelphia or some other place; 
and what becomes of your Sharpe Fund and 
your, Metcalf Fund? ‘They are unrestricted 
as to the purpose for which the income shall 
be spent. That is what we regard as un- 
conditioned. It is simply a matter of good 
faith to hold the principal forever intact. 

Mr. Durron. What is there in this reso- 

lution to suggest that we want to break 
faith with anybody? 
. Mr. Lincoitn. The resolution directs us 
to spend the principal of the funds that are 
given us, when we have given our solemn 
promise that the principal shall be kept and 
only the income shall be used. When you 
say, “‘all funds shall be used,” I don’t know 
what it means, if not that the principal is 
to be spent. 

Rev. F. K. Grirrorp (Sandwich, Mass.). 
Then, as we are to understand the treasurer, 
there are really no unconditioned funds,— 
all the funds which are received are really 
tied up. 
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Mr. Lancoin. The principal of all the 
bequests is permanently invested. 

Rev. Dr. BrunpacE. I understood 
certain instances the funds are used. 

Mr. Lincotn. We invest the money: we 
do not spend the principal. We may invest 
the money in a piece of church property, a 
non-income-bearing investment. That is not 
spending your money and giving it away. 

Rev. Dr. BRUNDAGE. Does not the reso- 
lution mean that we shall change our policy, 
and in the future put that promise into 
abeyance and proceed as the American Board 
does and use our funds? 

Mr. Lincotn. When the resolution says 
that all funds in the future not designated 
for specific purposes shall be used for ag- 
gressive missionary work, I ask the gentle- 
man who offered the resolution if he does not 
mean that we shall take the next legacy 
of $10,000 that comes in and spend it out 
in the Middle States or somewhere else for 
aggress ve work. Isn’t that the intention? 

Mr. Durton. Certainly. 

Mr. Woop. “Is it legally impossible for 
anybody to die and leave money to the As- 
sociation and have it spent? 

Mr. Lincotn. Not at all. The wishes 
of the testator govern the trustee. We not 
- only spend all our income, but we would 
like to. have more income to spend. Mr. 
Dole says we don’t want to lay up anything 
for a rainy day. Now, if you are out ona 
rainy day and haven’t an umbrella, you 
will get wet. Mr. Dole would like to see 
the experiment tried for a year of spending 
the income of the invested funds for mission- 
ary work and sustaining the administration 
expenses by the gifts of the churches. ‘The 
administration will be very happy to do it, 
sir. It will give us about twice as much 
money for the administration expenses as 
we have now. 

Mr. CHARLES W. Ames. It would be 
helpful if we knew how much the income from 
invested funds had increased during the thir- 
teen years that Mr. Lincoln has been treas- 
urer of the Association. 

Mr. Linco_tn. The naming of funds, the 
investing of funds, the letting the testators 
and their friends see that the money they 
give goes into a named fund, in the experience 
of all the large educational and philanthropic 
institutions, is found to be the greatest in- 
ducement to giving. Harvard College has 
experienced that same thing in millions of 
dollars, and in the thirteen years since I be- 
came your treasurer, the permanent funds 
have increased from half a million dollars, 
. accumulated in seventy-two years’ history 
of the Association, to over a million and a 
half. Although the income of course is 
comparatively small in its increase as com- 
pared with the capital of the funds, the more 
you can induce the capital to come in, the 
more income you get. That is a more 
business-like and successful enterprise in the 
end than the policy of Dr. Reynolds, which’ 
spent the principal and had nothing left 
when he got through. 

Rev. GgorcE G. Mis. The simple fact 
is this,—that we have a million and a half 
of endowment at the present time. When 
Mr. Reynolds was running the administra- 
tion we had almost nothing. Now we 
young men are of the opinion that that 
million and a half of endowment is enough 
for any institution, and that any new en- 
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restricted should be spent just as the in- 
come is now spent. 
be considered in the same light and the same 
manner as the apportionment plan which 
was discussed a few minutes ago. 


This question ought to 


Why is 
it necessary for the officers of this Association 
to get together and try to apportion out 
necessary expenditures, and why is it neces- 
sary for them to get together and try to 
collect certain specific amounts from each 
church in order to keep the machinery going? 
The fact of the matter is, the churches are 
not willing to give freely. That is why it 
is done: they have lost the spirit of giving. 
Why have they lost it? Simply because 
they feel, as I have heard many and many 
ministers tell me, that the Association is 
It has none 
of that spirit of religion which we leok for 
in a great national organization like this. 
If you insist on piling up endowments as 
you have in the past, it shows that you have 
a lack of confidence in the future of Uni- 
tarianism, in the future of your religion. 
For instance, our church does not need any 
endowment. I feel confident that our people 
love our local church in a sufficient degree 
to support it for a hundred—years, I believe 
for a thousand—years to come. I believe, 
if we had an endowment there which made 
them feel no responsibility for the supporting 
of that church, that their interest would 
immediately wane. Now what we have 
got to do is to throw ourselves on the confi- 
dence of our fellow Unitarians throughout 
the length and breadth of this land, to make 
them understand that Unitarianism is a 
progressive religion, that it is a developing 
religion, and the funds necessary for its sup- 
port will come. If they do not come, it 
shows they have no confidence in their re- 
ligion, and it ought to be blotted out. 
Now, gentlemen, we are likely to get 
into the situation of that Doncaster church 
of which our English friend spoke to us 
yesterday. You remember they had a trust 
fund: the money was piled up for the preach- 
ing of a specific gospel, and a hundred years 
later a man came along with some new ideas 
and a new gospel. He found that under the 
old trust fund he could not preach the new 
gospel. May it not actually happen that 
our endowment will be piled up so high that 
the Association will feel itself actually inde- 
pendent of the sentiment of the churches, and 
will conduct its organization in its own way, 
and in a business way, regardless of the re- 
ligious sentiment? We have a great en- 
dowment fund at the present time, a million 
and a half. We do not intend to touch that: 
we simply say it is enough. Let us turn the 
new endowments that come in unrestricted 
to active missionary endeavor. 
Hon. ADELBERT Moor. I do not want 
debate restricted, but it seems to me that, 
when people have stayed until twenty min- 
utes of six and they have an evening session, 
it is time to move the previous question. 


The motion for the previous question was 
seconded. 


The PRESIDENT. The question cannot be 
debated. Before putting it, the chair would 
like to state that, if he knows himself, he is 
aware that he stands for a spiritual religion. 


(Prolonged applause, the audience rising.) 


The PRESIDENT. I was confident that I 
did not misjudge the spirit of this body. I 


, 
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should like only to add that it is a part of 
religion to keep faith with generous friends. 


‘The previous question was then ordered. 


The PRESIDENT. The question is now 


upon the adoption of the motion made by 


Mr. Hudson. 


Resolved, That we strongly favor church extension, 
but that we leave the manner and means of such extension 
to the officers of the Association, expressing at the same 
time the wish of the Association that its Board of Direct- 
ors may within its discretion use so much of its unrestricted 
funds as may be wisely applied to immediate missionary 
work. 


The amendment was carried, and the 
original motion thus amended was then 
adopted. _ ~ 
_ AMENDMENT OF RULES. 


Mr. Hatch, referring to the difficulty which 
the Nominating Committee had experienced 
by reason of the fact that the rules allowed 
but fifteen days for the printing, sending out, 
and returning of the ballots, moved to amend 
the rules relative to the nomination of officers 
and directors so that nominations must be 
filed with the Nominating Committee before 
April 1 instead of April 15. 

The motion, being put to vote, was carried, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of this 
society was held in King’s Chapel, Boston, 
May 25, 1911, at 3 P.M. 

The president, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 
D.D., presided. In the absence of the 
regular secretary Rey. George F. Pratt 
acted as secretary pro tem., and read the 
records of the previous meeting and also a 
report of the year’s work of the official 
board. This report showed that the old 
method of printing and distributing valu- 
able literature in tract form had been con- 
tinued, but that a new policy had also been 
adopted whereby it was possible to reach 
that great body of people who do not care 
for books, but who do read popular maga- 
zines and newspapers of wide circulation. 
The credit for this new policy belongs to 
the president of the Society, who, by his own 
literary labor, has prepared numerous ar- 
ticles, which have been printed and re- 
printed in some sixty papers and magazines, 
reaching probably over two millions of 
readers. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns of Brookline, was read and 
accepted. The Committee on Nomination, 
consisting of Hon. H. N. Blake, Miss Mary 
L. Hall, and Rev. Carl G. Horst, offered the 
following list of names for officers and 
directors for the ensuing year:— 

President, Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., 
Roslindale (Boston), Mass.; vice-president, 
Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester, 
Mass.; secretary, Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurt- 
leff, East Boston, Mass.; treasurer, Mr. 
Charles H. Stearns, Brookline, Mass. Di- 
rectors: Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Portland, Ore.; Rev. Benjamin F. 
McDaniel, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Henry P. 
Oakman, Neponset, Mass.; Rev. George F. 
Pratt, Dorchester, Mass.; Rey. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Berkeley, Cal.; Mrs. Frank L,. 
Young, Dorchester, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
1. Weston, Newton, Mass.; Rey. Christopher 
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R. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Edmund A. 
Whitman, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Charles 


H. Johnson, Quincy, Mass.; Mr. Courtenay 
Guild, Boston, Mass. ; 

These officers were unanimously elected. 
It being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the society, Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot, a former president, and son of 
the virtual founder, gave an interesting 
historical paper on the origin and progress 
of the society, recalling many eminent men 
and women who had fostered it,—Rev. 
Dr. William G. Eliot, Rev. Dr. William C. 
Gannett, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Hon. John D. Long, 
and others. 

Mrs. Frank L. Young followed with a 
remarkable address on the “Conservation of 
Humanity,” in which she strongly and elo- 
quently pleaded that a more vigorous life 
would be insured to infants, mothers, and 
many others, if they were not robbed of 
vitality and efficiency by the drink habits 
of society. 

Rey. Dr. Charles F. Dole then spoke upon 
modern aspects of the liquor problem, and 
suggested that all are called upon to use 
their influence and can do something for the 
cause of temperance. 

President Crooker spoke last, and ad- 
vised his hearers to make a protest to the 
Elevated Railway against the display of 
liquor advertisements in the cars and the 
subways. He also wished his hearers to 
go home and ask their ministers to post up 
and preach one good up-to-date temper- 
ance sermon a year, and the women to de- 
mand a place for this subject upon the Alli- 
ance programmes, and that temperance be 
given mofe attention in the Sunday-schools 
and Young People’s Religious Unions. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held in the 
auditorium of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Mass., on Thursday of 
Anniversary Week. The afternoon session 
at two o’clock was given over to business, 
with election of officers, and reports of the 
secretary, treasurer, Finance, Fair, Incor- 
poration, Nominating, Policy, and Union- 
at-Large Committees. 

The Committee on Credentials found 113 
accredited delegates present from eight 
different States: 94 from Massachusetts, 
2 from Maine, 4 from New Hampshire, 1 
from New York, 4 from Pennsylvania, 
5 from Rhode Island, 2 from Vermont, and 
1 from Washington. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented 
the following, that were unanimously 
adopted :— 


Resolved, That thé Young People’s Religious Union 
expresses its hearty thanks to the minister and trustees of 
the South Congregational Church for their kindness in 
granting the use of the church for the afternoon and even- 
ing sessions of the Annual Meeting. 

Resolved, That the Young People’s Religious Union ex- 
tends its fraternal greetings to the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of the Universalist Church, and wishes it 


- God-speed and continued success in our common work of 


furthering the cause of liberal religion. 
Resolved, That this meeting conveys its appreciation of 
the loyal and efficient services of the officers who have 
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guided the policy of the Young People’s Religious Union 
during the past year. 

Resolved, That this meeting records its grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the untiring and cheerful endeavors of the 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson in his three years’ service as 
president of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

Following the afternoon’s business the 
Boston Federation gave a reception to the 
outgoing and incoming officers, At 6.15 
o'clock a bountiful collation was served by 
the federation, and at 7.15 the audience 
gathered again in the church for the even- 
ing session. After musical selections by 
Mrs. Thomas Weston, Jr., on the violin and 
Mr. Harry Weston on the organ, a devotional 
service was led by the retiring president, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, who in- 
troduced the following speakers: Rev. 


John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., for- 
merly of Berkeley, Cal., whose subject was 
“Our Work on the Pacific Coast’; Rev. 
Albert R. Vail of Urbana, Ill., on ‘‘The 
Work of Student Assistants’; and Rev. 
William I. Lawrance on ‘‘Co-operation in 
Religious Education.” 

The violin selections of Mrs. Weston, as 
well as the special music of the chorus choir, 
made up of young people’s voices in and 
around Boston, under the direction of Miss 
Marian D. Richards of the Boston Federa- 


tion, added much to the occasion, and 
helped to make this annual meeting one of 
the best we have ever had. After a few 
words by the new president, Rev. Dudley H. 


Ferrell, the meeting closed with his bene- 
diction. 


Free Religious Association of America. 


FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Free Religious Association was held on 
May 26, and, in point of attendance and the 
interest taken in its proceedings, was one of 
the most successful gatherings in the history 
of the Society. Ford. Hall, in which the 
morning session took’ place, was crowded, 
both floor and galleries, with an eager and 
responsive audience. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
D.D., read his presidential address, which 
dealt briefly with the past history of the 
Association and intoned: the new uses for 
truth and freedom to which it was called, 
especially in the social field. 

The topic of the morning was ‘‘ The Next 
Step: in Religion, Philosophy, Social Science, 
and Civil -Government,’’ and proved to be 
a fruitful theme. Rev. Dr. Algernon Crap- 
sey of Rochester, N.Y., dealt with the story 
of religious development through the ages, 
giving a condensed and masterly review of 
the progress of the- human mind. in freeing 
itself from unreason and authority. With 
the aid of a large chart containing census 
returns he showed the present alignment of 
religious forces in the United States, and 
drew lessons from it for the present duty of 
the radical thinker in religion. Rev. Dr.) 
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Merle S. Wright of New York gave a mili- 
tant and extraordinarily vitalizing address 
on “The Next Step in Philosophy.’’ It is 
impossible to do justice in a few sentences to 
so brilliant and suggestive an utterance, 
whose gist may perhaps be summed up in 
one of its own epigrammatic passages: 
“Measure the world by man, not man by 
the world; measure nature by its highest 
type of human nature; measure human nat- 
ure by its highest ideals.”” Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer treated of Social Progress, to whose 
elucidation she brought the qualities so 
characteristic of her public utterances,—a 
well-informed, open, and singularly sane 
mind, graceful speech, and that moral 
earnestness which is most convincing of 
all. Pleading for a programme of social 
endeavor which should embrace all, and not 
be narrowed down to the immediate material 
needs of the poor and depressed classes. 
Mrs. Spencer epitomized this in three uni- 
versal demands, ‘‘Socialize the water, social- 
ize the air, socialize the earth.” Prevent 
these great fundamental requirements of 
man from falling under the control of monop- 
olists or being abused by selfish greed. 
Write these aims upon your banners and 
take the next step onward in the social 
problem. Speaker Walker of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature made a vigorous plea 
for various political reforms, including di- 
rect nominations by the people, a strong, 
corrupt practice act, etc. Afterwards there 
might come the initiative and referendum. 
But he strongly urged that the representa- 
tive features of our government be not 
swept away. They were needed as checks 
and balances to protect American society 
from the impulse and passion and way- 
wardness of the hour. 

All these addresses and those at the 
banquet in the afternoon, caught by the 
flying fingers of Mr. Frank H. Burt, will 
appear in full in the annual report of the 
Society, which will be edited by its secre- 
tary, Mr. James. H. West. Mr. William 
H. Hamblen, who for eleven years past 
has faithfully served the Association in this 
capacity, retires at his own request and 
becomes one of its directors. At the an- 
nual business meeting, on the 25th of May, 
Mr. Hamblen read discriminating and feel- 
ing tributes to seven persons connected with 
the Free Religious Association in years 
past and recently deceased; viz., Julia Ward 
Howe, Helen M. Ireson, Sara C. Bull, Sam 
Walter Foss, Sara A. Underwood, Dr. 
Edmund Montgomery, and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. It was appropriate that 
the opening exercises at the Festival, at 
the Twentieth Century Club-rooms in the 
afternoon, should be devoted to these friends 
of the Association, and especially to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, both of whom had long 
served the Society as officers and kept up 
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their loyalty till the last. Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn of Concord, who had just been 
elected an honorary vice-president of the 
Association, was the first speaker, and in 
concise, appreciative words told of his 
long-time friendship for both these eminent 
persons, and contrasted their careers with 
each other. Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, 
Rev. Edward Cummings, and Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin followed in brief tributes, conceived 
in excellent taste and the impressiveness 
that comes from personal acquaintance and 
loving regard. Mrs. Maud Elliott, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Howe, responded for her mother 
in a moving address,—a fitting conclusion to 
the commemorative exercises. 

President Wendte now turned over the 
conduct of the proceedings to Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes of New York in recognition 
of the young life that is now entering the 
Association and bringing with it new ideals 
of religious, social, and humanitarian ser- 
vice. The two hundred persons at the 
dining tables were reinforced by as many 
more, while many others were turned away 
from want of room. A bright and witty 
discussion of the morning’s papers was 
entered into, Dr. Crapsey coming in for a 
generous share of criticism and comment. 
Revs. C. W. Casson, Frederic W. Perkins 
of Lynn, and A. M. Rihbany, Dr. George 
C. Cox of Cambridge, Powhatan Bagnall, 
and others took part in the debate. After a 
hymn by Rev. William C. Gannett of Roches- 
ter, N.Y., had been sung, that gentleman 
himself, who had also been elected a vice- 
president of the Association, made the 
concluding address. It was to the effect 
that the next step in religion was a step 
inward to the eternal and fundamental 
revelation of God in the soul of man. With 
_ this thought as a benediction, the meeting 
came to an end. 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual dinner of the Meadville 
Alumni Association was held at Bulfinch 
Place Church on Thursday, May 25, at 
12.30 o'clock. Following the dinner the 
annual business was transacted. In the 
absence of the president, Rev. A. G. Jen- 
nings, the vice-president, Rev. H. C. Parker 
of Woburn, occupied the chair. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the 
current year: president, Henry C. Parker; 
vice-president, W. L. Walsh; secretary and 
treasurer, William Channing Brown. Ex- 
ecutive committee: C. A. Drummond, C. G. 
Horst, A. W. Littlefield. Nominating Com- 
mittee: F. J. Gauld, Lewis G. Wilson, 
Samuel R. Maxwell. 

After the business was transacted, Hon. 
Horace Davis, president of the National 
Conference, and one of the founders of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
brought greetings from the Pacific Coast 
to the Alumni. The following topic was 
then taken up for discussion, “Is it Desir- 
able to move the Meadville School to Chi- 
cago?” Two speakers in favor of such 
removal were Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
D.D., and Prof. Clayton R. Bowen. Those 
who the case opposed to removal 
were Rey. Joel H. Metcalf and Prof. Nicholas 
Paine..Gilman.. The following vote was 
finally carried by 27 to 11:— 
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Resolsed, That the Meadville Alumni Association as- 
sembled in its annual meeting, May 25, rorz, and: for- 
mer students of the Meadville School who are present, 
express their earnest desire that the Meadville Theo- 
logical School be removed to Chicago, to be conducted 
in affiliation with the Chicago University, and hereby 
offer their cordial co-operation to the board of trustees 
of the School in any steps they may take to effect this 
transfer, believing that this change of location will pro- 
duce the best results for the Unitarian churches and for the 
cause of liberal religion in America. 

Of former students of the School unable 
to be present at the meeting, forty-one ex- 
pressed themselves by correspondence,—ten 
opposed to the removal of the School, while 
thirty-one favored its removal to Chicago. 
The thanks of the Alumni Association were 
heartily expressed for the dinner so gener- 
ously provided by the Hospitality Commit- 
tee of Anniversary Week. 

W4114mM CHANNING BROWN, 
Secretary. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY C. W. WENDTE. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken writes us in a private 
letter that he has just completed a revision 
of the ninth edition of his “Lebensan- 
schauungen” of the Great Thinkers. It is 
not a little changed in form. More justice 
is done to the recent investigations of re- 
ligious historians like Cumont, and the con- 
cluding chapters of the work have received 
a more vigorous treatment. Sketches of 
Vico, Shaftesbury, and others are also 
added. The new edition is to appear next 
February. It is to be hoped that the English 
version, to be published by Scribner & Son, 
will take note of these alterations and im- 
provements. 

A new edition of Prof. Eucken’s book 
“Sinn und Wert des Lebens,” with stronger 
insistence on religious values, is also soon 
to appear. This work is to be translated 
into English by W. R. Boyce Gibson, the 
author of “Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of 
Life.” French, Spanish, Russian, and Japa- 
nese versions are also in preparation. 

There is unusual interest just now in 
France and Spain in philosophical problems. 
In Spain a son of the former president of 
the late Spanish Republic, Salmeron, is 
engaged in translating Prof. Eucken’s books. 
The latter lectures in German, in June, in 
London and Oxford, by invitation of the 
Unitarians, Rev. Tudor Jones acting as 
interpreter, so far as may be necessary. 

The census returns in Germany show that 
the ratio of births is steadily decreasing. 
To every thousand of inhabitants there were 
births as follows: In 1876, 42.63; in 1891, 
38.25; in 1905, 34; in 1909, 31.91. 

Berlin has still 25,000 cellar dwellings, 
30,000 one-room tenements, and an army of 
both men and women who rent a portion of 
a bed in families not their own. 

M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson gives in the 
April number of Les Documents du Progrés 
of Paris, under the caption “A Modernist 
Congress,” a very sympathetic and readable 
account of the Berlin meetings last summer. 

“Job Fils de Job: Essai sur le Probléme 
du Mal,” 3d edition. Fischbacher, Paris, 
pp. 152. In the form of a conversation 
between Job, descendant of the Old’ Testa- 
ment patriarch, with his nineteenth-century 
friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, the 


ever-present subject of the evil in the world 
is once more considered from various points 
of view. The treatment of the topic is in- 
genious, subtle, up-to-date, and suggestive. 
We are plad'to Sara thst saa 
of this little work is being prepared. 

In pamphlet form three late income of 
Rabbi L. G. Levy, the gifted leader of the 
Liberal Israelite movement in Paris, are 
presented toalarger public. “‘I think, there- 
fore I believe,” is the striking note of one 
of these addresses; a new rendering of Des- 
cartes’s immortal sentence. 

“To  Foredrag.” Kopenhagen, 1911. 
Two addresses, recently delivered by the 
liberal preacher; N. P. Arbor Rasmussen, . 
of Denmark and Carl Konow of Norway, 
before large and deeply interested audiences 
in Kopenhagen, are here printed in pamphlet 
form for wide distribution,—one of the many 
enterprises in behalf of Unitarian Christianity 
for which our devoted coworker, Miss M. B. 
Westenholz of Kopenhagen, is responsible. 


From North Carolina. 


Last Sunday, May 28, was a red-letter day 
at Pink Hill, Lenoir County, for on that day 
the biggest crowd ever assembled in that 
attractive and growing town gathered in 
and around the church of which the Rey. 
W. S. Key is pastor. For some time past 
many of Mr. Key’s friends residing in Kinston, 
a city located eighteen miles from Pink Hill, 
have been waiting an opportunity of attend- 
ing one or more of his services, which, because 
of his appointments at eight or nine other 
different churches or preaching stations, he 
is able to hold but once a month. So on the 
above date the Kinston & Carolina Railroad 
Company ran a special train from Kinston, 
which conveyed over three hundred passen- 
gers, many of them being prominent business 
and professional men, who were accompanied 
by their wives and families. On the arrival 
of the train at its destination, scores of vehi- 
cles of almost every conceivable type, every 
single one filled with its complement of pas- 
sengers, had been driven in from the towns, 
villages, and settlements located within a 
radius of some twenty miles, notwithstanding 
the fact that the weather was hot, and, be- 
cause of the long drought, the sandy roads 
were almost impassable. 

The morning service began at eleven 
o’clock, by which hour the church was literally 
jammed to the doors, every inch of standing 
room being occypied, while hundreds had to 
remain outside and listen at the wide-open 
windows. Mr. Key gave one of his char- 
acteristic addresses on “‘The Bible,” which 
was listened to with the closest attention 
by every one. 

At the close of the service a bountiful 
dinner was served in the beautiful pine grove 
adjoining the church. During dinner Mr. 
Key was asked to hold the second service 
under the pines, that every person present 
might participate. This was speedily ar- 
ranged, a large pile of lumber lying handily 
by being utilized for improvised seats. The 
topic on which Mr. Key spoke in the after- 
noon was “Religion and Music,” which 
afforded an opportunity of making the service 
largely vocal and instrumental; and only 
those who are familiar with the Southern 
love of sacred music can adequately realize 
the heartiness with which everybody at relig- 
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ious services joins in the singing. At both 
services Mr. Key sang several sacred solos, 
playing his own accompaniments on an organ. 
He also played the organ accompaniments 
for the selections rendered by the choir and 
the congregational singing, too. Altogether 
the occasion was a memorable one, and many 
of the people from Kinston and elsewhere 
expressed the hope that they might be af- 
forded like facilities for attending the ser- 
vices whenever Mr. Key’s preaching appoint- 
ments come round. Before starting on his 
return journey to his headquarters at Watha, 
the same night that gentleman had to decline 
general invitations to hold similar services at 
different points in that section, including 
the city of Kinston. 


Commencement at Meadville. 

The all-important question of Commence- 
ment Week in Meadville was the proposed 
removal of the School to Chicago, and as 
the result of the deliberations of the trustees 
it was decided that the School should not go, 
but stay. The vote was on the question of 
the desirability of removal apart from legal 
and financial considerations, and resulted in 
a tie. Of the eighteen members present 
nine were in favor and nine opposed, and, in 
the absence of a majority in favor of the 
motion, the chairman declared it lost. The 
importance of the topic under consideration 
had brought to Meadville a larger attend- 
ance of trustees than at any board meeting 
of recent years. Of the non-resident trustees 
there were present Mrs. H. P. Kidder, and 
Messrs. Hull, Simons, Voss, Mason, Mor- 
gan, Boynton, St. John, Badger, Fenn, and 
Wilson; and of the local trustees Messrs. 
Huidekoper, George Cullum, E. P. Cullum, 
Hotchkiss, Tyler, Kohler, and Southworth. 
Of the local trustees all, with one exception, 
were actively opposed to the plan for re- 
moval, and the discussion was animated 
from the start. It was carried on, however, 
in the best of temper} and, now that it has 
been decided that the School shall stay in 
Meadville, there will be a united and vigor- 
ous effort on the part of all, both those who 
were urging removal and those who desired 
the School to remain where it is, to demon- 
strate that Meadville is an ideal place for the 
location of the Institution. 

That a matter of such vital importance 
to the School and in which all felt so deeply 
should be discussed from start to finish, 
always with the utmost kindliness and per- 
sonal regard, could hardly help from awaken- 
ing in the mind of each member a new 
sense of esteem bordering on admiration for 
all his fellow-members. 

Commencement Week opened Sunday, 
May 28, with the Baccalaureate sermon 
preached by Prof. Barber on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation. This _ ser- 
mon the visiting ministers were not per- 
mitted to hear, since it came too early in 
the week,—the president’s reception being 
held this year on Wednesday evening at 
the customary time for the anniversary 
sermon,—but the readers of the Quarterly 
Bulletin will find Prof. Barber’s sermon in 
full in the June number. On Tuesday 
morning I am informed that Memorial 
Day was celebrated by a flag-raising on the 
roof of Divinity Hall, and by an accompany- 
ing service at which the president of the 
School presided» The flag was purchased 
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and the arrangements for hoisting made by 
members of the student body. On Wednes- 
day morning a Ballou lecture was given in 
the chapel by Prof. Shailer Mathews of 
Chicago University on ‘‘The Social Aspects 
of Dogma.’ From this exercise also mem- 
bers of the board of trustees were excluded, 
owing to the fact that the trustees’ meeting 
was going on at the same time in the parish 
house. This we regretted because we were 
told afterward that the lecture was a most 
stimulating one. 

The chief social event of the week was the 
President’s Reception in Hunnewell Hall. 
President and Mrs. Southworth were as- 
sisted in receiving by Dr. Mathews, Prof. 
and Mrs. Barber, and Mr. Sidney E. Lind- 
ridge as representative of the graduating 
class. The weather was propitious, the at- 
tendance the largest in the history of this 
function, and the occasion an enjoyable one. 
On Thursday morning the sun was shining, 
and the procession was permitted to move 
without interference by the elements from 
Divinity Hall to the Independent Congre- 
gational Church where the Commencement 
exercises were held. There was a graduating 
class of four, three of whom received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The Hono- 
tary Degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on the Rey. Prof. Henry Hervey 
Barber, and also, in absentia, on the Rév. 
George Batchelor. Dr. Mathews gave an 
interesting Commencement address on the 
“Function of the Church in an Age of 
Transition.” Among the announcements 
were that of the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Addison Wing of the graduating class as 
Cruft Fellow, and the promotion of Assist- 
ant Prof. Bowen to be the successor of Dr. 
Cary in the Chair of New Testament In- 
terpretation. 

The final function of the week was a 
luncheon at Hunnewell Hall of the Faculty, 
students, and alumni. Prof. Christie pre- 
sided gracefully, introducing as the speakers 
Mr. Wing, Dr. Mason, and Prof. Barber. 
The first was a member of the graduating 
class, the two others graduates of twenty- 
five and fifty years, respectively. The final 
address was by the Chicago guest, Prof. 
Mathews, whose presence has added much 
to the interest of Commencement Week. 
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Chautauqua. 


May I call the attention of our Unitarian 
people to the Unitarian House at Chau- 
tauqua and the unique opportunity it affords? 
Though founded under ‘orthodox’ au- 
spices, Chautauqua had for many years the 
counsel and co-operation of Edward Everett 
Hale in its board of direction, and always has 
a goodly number of liberal speakers, Unita- 
rian and other. There has been for some 
ten years past a home for Unitarians on the 
Assembly grounds, situated most attractively 
and strategically next to the Hall of Philos- 
ophy, the most beautiful building on the 
grounds and one in most constant use for 
the best lectures. We have a large recep- 
tion room, which becomes on Sundays and 
Wednesday evenings a church. Here all 
visiting Unitarians and friends are welcome 
at any time. It is a sort of Unitarian club- 
house, open and free to all. But more, here 
are welcome, doubly welcome, all non- 
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Unitarians who are willing to come in, to 
make our acquaintance, to borrow our books, 
to take our tracts, to ask questions, to re- 
ceive our hospitality and friendship. There 
are at Chautauqua ten thousand people and 
upwards on any one day during the high 
season. They are all serious, earnest people, 
seeking light. They are religious people. 
They are a picked growfp of precisely the 
people we would choose as promising hearers 
of our word. They go by our open door 
daily, practically every one of them. The 
missionary opportunity is unique. 

Our house contains comfortable rooms, 
to be rented at reasonable rates by Unita- 
rians who wish to live at headquarters or by 
others. It is one of the pleasantest places 
on the grounds. 

We shall have a church service every 
Sunday morning and a somewhat simpler 
one every Wednesday evening. Various 
representative ministers will preach, and a 
Unitarian conference will be arranged during 
the summer. 

The programme of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly is this year an especially alluring 
one. Among the speakers already an- 
nounced are Shailer Mathews, Jacob A. Riis, 
Charles F. Aked, Charles Zueblin, Prof. E. A. 
Ross, Rev. Sylvester Horne. There are to 
be three Shakespeare performances by the 
Coburn players and an abundance of concerts 
and other musical entertainments. To all 
readers of the Register we say, Come to Chau- 
tauqua and come to the Unitarian House. 
As Mrs, Bowen and I are to be in charge of 
the house for the present season, I invite 
correspondence from all those who think of 
coming. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Until June 28, WELLSBorRO, Pa., 
After June 28, Box 174, CHauraugua, N.Y. 


Provision for the Older Ministers. 


It seems to us that the readers of the report 
of the Service Pension Society ought in fair- 
ness to be told of the actual provision that 
is regularly made for elderly ministers through 
the old Society for Ministerial Relief. This 
provision, quite equivalent to a pension and 
amounting in a considerable number of cases 
of the older men to $500 a year, seems to 
be quite ignored in the above-mentioned 
report. Moreover, the limit of age is not 
sixty-five, as with the Service Pension So- 
ciety, but ten years younger. We are sure 
that, if the names of the ministers who enjoy 
this provision were published, they would 


Deaths. 


PIPER.—At Cambridge, Mass., May 27, Anne Palfrey 
Bridge, daughter‘of Rev. William F. Bridge and wiie of 
William Taggard Piper. 


O SUBLET. A most attractive apartment, furnished, 

8 rooms and bath, for period of 16 months, from June 

1. Ideal location, large back veranda, suitable forsleeping, 

surrounded by trees. References given and exchanged. 
H. U. Spofford, 107 University Place, Brookline, Mass. 


ITUATION as housekeeper or companion wanted by 

an American woman with her daughter (eight years). 

Best of references. Apply H. A. C., care Chi 
jster, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


ristian Reg- 


OSITION WANTED for the summer as nurse or 

companion to a lady, m2 one who has had experience 

in both capacities. Preferably in New England. Reter- 

ences given. Address A. M. F., © ian Register, 272 
Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


ccommodations for a few summer guests, at a vil- 
A lage farm, middle-aged ladies, or men with wives 
preferred; no children. New London, N.H., P.O. Box 108. 
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appear to be as truly a “roll of honor” as 
any list of pensioners. We cannot conceive 
of any reason to make a sensitive or honor- 
able man unwilling to allow his name to be 
placed on this list, except the one reason 
that he might not need this help and would 
therefore prefer that it should be used for 
those whose income from other sources was 
less. But this would be also a good reason 
why many ministers would prefer not to 
accept the smaller pension of the new society. 

It might seem, in reading the report of the 
Service Pension Society, that certain minis- 
ters behaved in an almost unbrotherly way 
in not joining this society. May we suggest 
that the facts which we have mentioned are 
doubtless a reason for the lack of unanimity 
about the new Pension Society? Probably 
few denominations, if any, are so well pro- 
vided for as regards the elderly ministers as 
ours already is. Not all of the ministers 
were therefore persuaded that it was best to 
establish a new organization and to ask the 
aid of the churches to establish a separate 
endowment. By all means let the new soci- 
ety have free scope, but let all the facts also 
be known, which may account for a difference 
of judgment among entirely friendly and 
conscientious men. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 
Epwarp HALEe. 


Reunion of Berlin Delegates. 


A pleasant feature of Anniversary Week 
was the reunion of the delegates to the Berlin 
Congress, who had travelled together in the 
excursion party organized by the Foreign 
Department of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. After an hour of social inter- 
course and reunion nearly a hundred persons 
sat down at table in the Twentieth Century 
Club hall. Speeches, witty and wise and 
otherwise, were made by Revs. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., who presided, F. A. Bisbee, 
D.D., J. H. Holden, and B. R. Bulkeley, 
Miss Fannie Field, Mrs. A. C. Wellington, 
Mrs. Rufus Angell, Mr. W. J. Litchfield, Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild, Mr. F. H. Burt, Miss Freda 
Billings, Dr. J. H. Wood, and others. It was 
announced that a similar excursion would be 
arranged for the Paris Congress of 1913, and 
quite a number of those present avowed 
their intention of becoming members of it. 


The Portrait of Mrs. Howe. 


A meeting of the Julia Ward Howe Memo- 
rial Portrait Committee was held on Monday 
afternoon, May 29, at 25 Beacon Street. 
In the absence of Mayor Fitzgerald, chair- 
man of the committee, detained by impor- 
tant city business, Mr. William H. Downes 
presided. The treasurer, Mr. Edward A. 
Church, reported that the amount in the 
treasury toward the undertaking was 
$1,609.57, leaving a balance of something less 
than $400 still to be raised to carry out the 
purpose of the committee. Mr. John EI- 
liott, the artist, is preparing sketches for the 
portrait of Mrs. Howe, to be presented to 
the committee before long. The Bostonian 
Society has arranged to give the picture a 
conspicuous place on the walls of the Coun- 
cil Chamber when it shall be completed. 
Appropriate exercises, in which it is hoped 
the governor of the State and the mayor of 
the city may consent to take part, will dedi- 
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cate the portrait to the public of Boston and 
the United States. As the secretary of the 
committee, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, is to 
spend the coming year in Europe, Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison was elected to fill his place. It 
was announced that contributions were still 
desired and might be sent to the treasurer, 
Mr. Edward A. Church, Boylston National 
Bank. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the West Roxbury Meeting-house, 


corner Centre and Church Streets, Bellevue 


Station, a series of open air services will be 
held on Sunday afternoons at five o’clock: 
June 11, Rev. G. L. Cady, D.D.; June 18, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; June 25, Rev. 
E. H. Byington; July 2, Rev. O. P. Gifford, 
D.D. 


Rev. William Lindsey of New York, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada of 
his fitness to become a Unitarian minister, 
is hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. Certificate granted May 8, rgr1. 
George H. Badger, Alfred C. Nickerson, 
William M. Brundage, Committee. 


The nineteenth session of the North Mid- 
dlesex Conference will be held with the First 
Parish, Ashby, Rev. Granville Pierce, min- 
ister, on Wednesday, June 21. The speakers 
will be Rev. John Baltzly, Hudson, Mass., 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson of the Arlington 
Street Church Sunday-School,, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord, Springfield, and Rev. Oliver J. 
Fairfield, Littleton. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames and Rev. A. M. Rihbany: 
On Memorial Sunday special services were 
arranged in honor of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who had been a member of the church and a 
constant attendant for over fifty years. Mr. 
John B. Carpenter, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
and Mr. Louis P. Nash made brief addresses 
voicing the feeling of the congregation for 
their beloved member. Mrs. Maud Howe 
Elliott expressed her mother’s devotion to the 
services of her dear church, reading a prayer 
of Christian unity found among her unpub- 
lished writings. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany 
brought the tribute of the untold millions of 
people who, not privileged to be closely asso- 
ciated with Mrs. Howe, still look up to high- 
est ideals of womanhood at the mention of 
her name. He said it was but natural that 
the woman who had voiced her country’s 
creed in the great “‘Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” should also have* written the 
hymn of universal peace for the Interna- 
tional Congress of Religious Liberals. He 
closed his address by reading stanzas of this 
great hymn:— 

“Hail! Mount of God, whereon with 
reverent feet 

The messengers of many nations meet; 

Diverse in feature, argument, and creed, 

One in their errands, brothers in their 

need.” 


Mrs. Howe’s accustomed seat in the church 
was draped with the American flag. Appro- 
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priate hymns by Chadwick, Parker, and Mrs. 
Stowe were sung, and the familiar strains of 
the ‘Battle Hymn’’ were woven into the 
postlude by the organist, Mr. Frank Lynes. 
After the church service, the John A. Andrew 
Memorial exercises were held in the library. 
Portraits of the war-governor were presented 
to the Washington-Allston School of Boston 
and to the high school at Windham, Me., the 
birthplace of John A. Andrew. The Disciples 
School, which continues this Andrew Memo- 
rial from year to year, has been recently the 
recipient of a large portrait of Andrew, the 
work of Miss Mary N. Richardson. This 
portrait is a gift from Mr. William Endicott 
of Boston, an old-time friend of Gov. Andrew. 
At the exercises on Sunday a letter from Mr. 
Endicott was read, expressing his pleasure in 
the commemoration, stating that the Dis- 
ciples School does well to present to its 
young people Gov. Andrew as a model of 
what our public officials should be. The 
thought of Dr. Ames was present in both 
services. The benediction by Mr. Rihbany 
closed the services of an inspiring day. 
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Erik, Pa.—The First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, pastor: This church 
has recently celebrated its thirteenth anni- 
versary. The past year has been one of the 
best of its history. The church was gener- 
ously supported for several years by the 
American Unitarian Association, but it is 
now self-supporting. Two regular Sunday 
services are conducted throughout the year, 
excepting September and June, during which 
months the Sunday evening services are 
given up. The attendance at both of the 
services during the year have been uniformly 
large, and at the evening service men have . 
predominated. The various departments of 
the church have also done good work during 
the year. The Women’s Alliance has carried 
out a fine literary programme and looked 
after the social life of the church. The 
Sunday-school was given a new lease of life 
by President Lawrence’s visit last February. 
The hour of service has been changed from 
the early morning to the noon hour, two new 
classes have been organized, an adult class 
of thirty-five people, under the leadership of 
Judge Paul A. Benson, and an Open Forum, 
led by the minister. The Unity Club, under 
the leadership of the pastor, devoted itself to 
the study and discussion of Social Questions, 
Practical Psychology, and Current Events. 
The Post-office Mission work of the church, 
under the efficient leadership of Mrs. R. C. 
Stevens, one of our Sunday-school teachers, 
has been of a helpful and practical kind: Not: 
only has a large amount of our Unitarian lit- 
erature been sent out through the mails to 
families in the county and vicinity, but racks 
have been installed in all the depots and 
trolley stations and a fresh supply of Unita- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
a temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in pri ili 
with the i care z fice A ee senile in close relations 
pplications solicited from famili ithin f. il 
Boston, who will take children to ar or ap 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C.R. Elist, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, : 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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rian literature placed in them each week. 
Advertisements announcing our free distri- 
bution of literature have been placed in the 
three daily papers, and the best materials 


put out by our body sent to the inquirers. | 


Cards of welcome have been handed to all 
of the hotel clerks of the city on each Satur- 
day evening for distribution to the Sunday 
guests. There have been several delightful 
social occasions during the year,—the annual 
church banquet, at which plates were laid 
for 125 people, and two at the home of the 
pastor and wife, one celebrating the sixth 
anniversary of their settlement, the other 
a “Stunt Feast,’’ in which nearly all of the 
one hundred or more people who attended 
added to the joy of the evening by making 
a bright and entertaining contribution to the 
entertainment. The church here is strongly 
and closely allied with all of the intellectual, 
moral, social, and civie activities of the city, 
the members being workers and leaders in 
many of these organizations and movements. 
The pastor is also active in this public service. 
He is chairman of the Social Service League of 
the city, which is carrying on a campaign of 
education to secure better housing conditions 
and laws, and also is conducting a movement 
to use the school buildings throughout the 
year for the recreational, social, and educa- 
tional life of the adult masses. The pastor 
is on the board of directors and vice-president 
of the Associated Charities and an active 
worker in the Chamber of Commerce. He 
is also an active member in the Ministerial 
Association, and he is often invited by his 
ministerial associates to deliver addresses 
in their respective churches. In this way 
he has responded recently to an invitation 
to deliver an address to a county Christian 
Endeavor convention and also to address 
two large bodies of men at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association meetings. He has 
also delivered addresses recently before the 
students and faculties of the two State 
Normal schools at Mansfield and Strouds- 
burg, Pa. The city is growing rapidly, new 
families are coming into our church, seven- 
teen new members have recently joined the 
church, the young women of the church 
have organized into the ‘‘King’s Daughters,” 
and are ‘preparing for active work in the 
ehurch and community, and altogether the 
work is growing, the cause taking deeper 
root in the community, and the future out- 
look bright with hope. 


Lancotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: The usual summer services will be 
held every Sunday afternoon at 3.30 from 
June to September, inclusive. The June 
calendar is as follows: June 4, Rev. James 
De Normandie; June 11, Rev. Charles E. 
Park; June 18, Rev. James De Normandie; 
June 25, Rev. James De Normandie. 


Newton, Mass.—Channine Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: Children’s Sunday and the 
fifty-ninth anniversary of the Sunday-school 
will be observed Sunday, June 4, the school 
taking part in the morning church service. 
On June 11 the pulpit will be occupied by 
one of the delegates in attendance at the 
Conference on Charities and Correction. 
Mr. Lutz’s sermon topics for the following 
Sundays will be: June 18, ‘‘Personality and 
Friendship”; June 25, ‘‘ Tidal Movements of 
the Human Spirit.” 


The communion service. 
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are known all over the world asa 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 
feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 


and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. 


UNEEDA 


BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 


made from flour. 


UNEEDA BISCUIT are 


always fresh, clean, crisp and good, 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- 


ers and brain builders. 


In short, 


the National Soda Crackers are 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never sold he ; 


on June 25 will be held at 10 a.m. instead of 
after the! morning service, in order to leave 
the period after church free for the exchang- 
ing of parting greetings, this being the last 
Sunday before the summer vacation. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


. I, L. Wall, White City, Texas. . 


May 2. H. J. Olmsted, Carthage, Mo........... $1.00 
2. Society in Redlands, Cal....... . 24,00 
3. Society in Troy, N.Y.... 18.00 
3. Society in Gouverneur, N F 5.00 
4. Society in Nashua, N.H.......... oe. 2.60 
5. Society in Westwood, Mass............. 1.00 
5. Second Society, Worcester, Mass........ 5.00 
5. Society in Eureka, Cal........... dose 4.00 
o J. David Mullen, Mont Alto, Pa 2.00 
9 
9 


. Society in Brooklyn, Conn..... . ees 
. Society in Sioux City, Ia..............- 


to. Lay Centre, Memphis, Tenn............ 25.00 
10. Society in Iowa City, Ia................ 9.08 
12. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal....... 500.00 


Mian 4-1 AU Brien: 2% a0. <fSvarcte a2 dae te Mipialela ere $50.00 
15. Mrs. Ellen C. Phelan, Portland, Me.... . 2.00 
15. S. P, Morgan, New York, N.Y.......... 1.00 
15. A. Morgan, Englewood, N.J...........- 1.00 
15. First Parish in Brookline, Mass......... 5.00 
16, Henry C. Bailey, San Antonio, Texas.... 1,00 
16. Society in Portland, Ore....... Rh cate at 42.50 
18. L. S. Terry, Vernon Centre, Minn....... 5.00 
22. W. R. Searcy, Smithville, Tex. ......... 1.00 
24. Society in Newport, N.H............... 25.00 
24. Clarence E. Carr, Andover, N.H........ 50.00 

$707.18 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Many insects sew together the edges of a 
leaf, and make a cave to protect them from 
the cold or from enemies. In tropical coun- 
tries, the chrysalis goes through its trans- 
formation between two leaves, so that a tree 
may be full of half-grown butterflies, and no 
one looking at it would be the wiser. 
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Pleasantries, 


The Marketer: ‘“Aren’t you wasting a 
good deal of that steak in trimming it?”’ 
The Butcher: ‘‘No, ma’am: I weighed it 
first.’’—Toledo Blade. 


Peter (sent for the milk): ‘Oh, mercy, 
I’ve drunk too much of it! What shall we 
do?”’. Small Brother: ‘“‘EKasy. We'll drop 
the jug.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Tommy: ‘My gran’pa wuz in th’ Civil 
War, an’ he lost a leg or a arm in every 
battle he fit in!’’ Johnny: ‘‘Gee! How 
many battles was he in?”? Tommy: “About 
forty.’’—Toledo Blade. 


Mrs. Baye: “‘She is simply mad on the 
subject of germs, and sterilizes or filters 
everything in the house.’’ ‘‘How does she 
get along with her family?”’ ‘‘Oh, even her 
relations are strained.’’—Tit-Bits. 


“‘T understand you are a graduate of Vassar, 
Miss Lucy. Did you ever study English 
literature to any extent?’’ “‘Oh, mercy, 
yes! We had Hogg for breakfast, Bacon for 
dinner, Lamb for tea, and Lover in the 
evening.’’—Elgin Every Saturday. 


Assistant: ‘‘Mr. Grumbley writes, ‘I 
don’t see how you can have nerve to sell 
your worthless remedy for fifty cents a bot- 
tle”? Manager: ‘‘Well, strike out ‘have 
nerve to’ and ‘worthless,’ and put the letter 
in our testimonials.’”—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Lord Primate of Ireland quoted to 
the Irish Teachers’ Conference at Bangor 
on Tuesday the following child’s essay on 
wild beasts: ‘‘ Wild beasts used once to roam 
at will through the whole of England and 
Treland, but now wild beasts are only found 
in theological gardens.” 


“T was talking to an Eastern clergyman 
the other day about his church attendance. 
‘I suppose,’ I said, ‘that in your district 
rain affects the attendance considerably.’ 
He smiled faintly. ‘Indeed, yes,’ he said. 
‘I hardly have a vacant seat when it is too 
wet for golf or motoring.’ ’’—Cleveland Leader. 


At one of the schools in this city yesterday, 
says the Newburyport Herald, the master, in 
a general exercise, wrote the word “‘dozen”’ on 
the blackboard, and asked the pupils to each 
write a sentence containing the word. He 
was somewhat taken aback to find on one of 
the papers the following unique sentence: ‘‘I 
dozen know my lesson.” 


“Could you do something for a poor old 
sailor?’’ asked the seedy-looking wanderer 
at the gate. ‘‘Poor old sailor?”’ echoed the 
lady at work at the tub. ‘‘ Yes’m, I follered 
the wotter for sixteen years.’’ ‘‘ Well,” 
said the woman, after a critical look, ‘‘you 
certainly don’t look as if you ever caught up 
with it.’’ Then she resumed her labors. 
Ideas. 


“How,” the president of the Fat Man’s 
Club was asked, according to a magazine 
writer, ‘“‘did you prevent fraud among your 
applicants for membership? Didn’t some 
men try to get in that weren’t up to the 
standard weight?” ‘‘Yes,’’ the portly officer 
replied; “‘but it was no use. Applications 
had to be presented in person at the Polk 
building, fifth floor. There was no elevator. 
The applicant climbed the five flights of 
stairs. At the top he met a man who asked, 
‘Were you looking for the Fat Man’s Club?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘The main office is on the first floor,’ 
the man said. ‘Your application is re- 
jected. We receive no man who can climb 
five flights of stairs.’”—Kansas City Star. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


éT\) 


Feaon wane 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garver in Winter. #ae s Ta 
he ordinary garbage can (ee ; 
freezes up,andswhenthe 
collector pounds the can 
to ern pey, it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
©. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands, ”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


‘Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational. 


The Highland Military Academy yorcgster, Mass. 
“A Model School” says a present patron, Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres of campus, or- 
chard and farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Terms $400, Address Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


Practical Boys’ Camp 


at moderate rates; tent life, baseball, canoeing, athletics. 
June 26-August 1 at Gregg Lake, Antrim, N.H. Rev. 
W. A. Wood, West Upton, Mass. 


Home for School Girls 


Two ladies, living alone in a pleasant house in Brook- 
line, Mass., will receive into their home, for the coming 
school year, afew young girls who wish to attend one of 
the private schools in Boston, or te follow a course of 
study under masters. They offer home care, and chaper- 
onage to concerts and the theatre, as well as to all places of 
interest in and about Boston. Terms, $750 from October 
1, 1911, to June 1, 1912. Address The Misses Walker, 
258 Walnut Street, Brookline, Mass. Reference, 
Miss Mary Winsor, The Winsor School, 
Boston, 


The MaeDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass, 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuilfie(Radclifte) 


Longwood | address the President, 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR #ovS. To. 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Justructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuirTR, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Iclephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


Separate Dormt- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE Parxgr Farr, A.M., Principat. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, * 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school f 
ministry, which seeks to combine om 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and 
the 


its present number of students. 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request, 


